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Chronicle 


Czechoslovakia.—The disturbances caused by the new 
schismatic Czechoslovakian National Church have in 
many instances assumed a violent character. The two 
founders are the clergymen, Dr. Tar- 
sky and Bohumil Zahradnik.. The 
former failed through inability to 
obtain a coveted university professorship on the theologi- 
cal faculty of Prague, and so became embittered; the 
latter is a writer of realistic romances that are not always 
unexceptional in matters of morality and marital fidelity. 
He too failed in his ecclesiastical ambitions, and so took 
to “reform” and marriage. It was he, moreover, who 
drew up the reform circular that was submitted to the 
clergy, and which among other “ reforms ” demanded the 
election of bishops by the clergy, a patriarchate for the 
Czechoslovakian Republic, the national language for the 
Liturgy and Breviary, the abrogation of clerical celibacy, 
the democratization of the consistories and the removal 
of the clerical collar. He was supported by the clerical 
society, Yednota, which worked out his program and sent 
deputies to Rome. The demands were in the main re- 
jected, particularly those dealing with the election of 
bishops by the clergy and the removal of priestly celibacy. 
Some concessions were promised in the language ques- 


Origin of the New 
Schism 


tion, but by no means far-reaching enough to satisfy the 
reformers. The consequence was that Ohniska, “ foci,” 
were formed whose members took the law into their own 
hands, married, and said Mass in Bohemian. Out of 
these foci the Reform-Priests’ Club originated, whose 
president was Dr. Tarsky. These actions had not been 
sanctioned by the President of the Yednota, who opposed 
the via facti solution, of direct action in defiance of eccle- 
siastica]l authority. 


A secret conference took place January 7, 1920, the 
result of which was the formation of the Czechoslovakian 
National Church. It is interesting to note that Minister 
Stanek and Dr. Stehule, the repre- 
sentative of the Evangelical Church, 
were present and spoke at the meet- 
ing. Almost the entire press condemned the schism. Dr. 
Tarsky announced that the new Church would cause no 
quarrels or polemics. But before long the political 
authorities of Prague handed over the Catholic Nikolaus 
Church to the schismatics. Here the preachers vie with 
each other in calumniating the Catholic Church, and 
“evening Mass” is said. But the novelty is fast wearing 
off and the people are now attending sparsely. The two 
leaders travel through the country, celebrating “ Mass ” 
in the open at their meetings, although Dr. Tarsky states 
that he does not believe in Transubstantiation. Liberals, 
infidels, Protestants and Socialists all attend these gather- 
ings. Catholic speakers are not listened to. At Prague 
the Catholics have hitherto successfully defended their 
churches, but in country places many buildings have been 
taken away from them by force. After a meeting, with 
sermon and “ Mass” in the open, the crowd proceeds to 
the church and demands the keys from the pastor. Gen- 
erally he defends himself, but at times must yield to 
force or is maltreated by the mob. Saddest, of course, 
are the cases where an unworthy priest apostatizes. Usu- 
ally the public authorities will not interfere when force is 
used by the schismatics, or else they positively give assist- 
ance to these robber hordes. In some instances they 
simply refuse to forbid the apostates the free use of 
Catholic churches for their “Mass.” In others no answer 
whatsoever is given to the demands of the Catholic popu- 
lation that its churches be kept inviolate. In all, about 
twenty Catholic churches have been robbed, the author- 
ities and the Government remaining perfectly inactive in 
the matter. The Minister of the Interior drew up an act 
which remains inoperative. What is more, the arbitrator 
selected by the Government for such cases, when they 
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are to have a hearing at all, is an apostate excommuni- 
cated by the Church, so the Government throws its power 
and authority on the side of the schismatics. Catholics 
fortunately appear determined not to allow their religious 
freedom to be trampled under foot, but a serious struggle 


awaits them. 


Ireland.—During the week numerous statements about 


Ireland have been issued by British statesmen. Mr. As- 
quith advised the bestowal on Ireland of “the status of 
an autonomous dominion in the full- 


English Views 


est and widest possible sense.” Lord 
on Ireland _ 


Morley called the present policy of 
coercion “the high water in the master absurdities of 
Irish voyages,” and declared that some sort of home rule 
is now, by universal consent, inevitable. Lord Grey de- 
manded that the reprisals be stopped, and that Ireland 
should not only be permitted, within certain limits, but 
required to arrange its own government. Mr. Lloyd 
George said that the “ gang”’ dominating Ireland must 
and would be broken up, and that the utmost concession 
that would be given to Ireland would be the Home Rule 
bill at present before Parliament. 

Mr. Asquith’s views on the situation were published in 
a letter to the London Times. Beginning with the state- 
ment that the experience of the past months has been 
“perhaps, the most deplorable and scandalous chapter in 
the annals of the Irish Government,” Mr. Asquith said: 


What have been the measures taken by the Executive of the 
Crown? On the legislative side they have put forward a pal- 
tering compromise which is repudiated by every section of Irish 
opinion, though it may, for the moment, be favored with the 
contemptuous and cynical patronage of Sir Edward Carson, who 
thinks he sees in what is proposed the prospect of an insur- 
mountable block to the attainment of Irish unity. On the ad- 
ministrative side we have seen the supercession of the organized 
machinery of law and justice by a superior power which derives 
its authority, not so much from sporadic terrorism, as from the 
support, through all degrees, of the enthusiastic cooperation, of 
the passive connivance and of the sympathetic acquiescence of 
the great bulk of the Irish people. The King’s Executive is at 
once impotent and aggressive, and its policy, or want of policy, 
has reached a fitting climax in the unexampled campaign for 
which the Government must bear the responsibility of military 
and police reprisals. 


Although Mr. Asquith declared that he agreed with the 
spirit and temper of Lord Grey’s proposal, he could not 
contemplate “the abandonment of a trust which history 
has imposed on us.” Any conceivable solution to the 
Irish problem, he said, involved two conditions : 


The first is that the Irish people should be made to believe 
that, so far as Great Britain is concerned, what is offered comes 
from an honest and also a responsible source. The second of 
these conditions is that after making all necessary allowance 
for the provisional abstention, not of an artificial but of a gen- 
uine local minority, it should meet and satisfy Irish aspirations. 
Nothing, I am certain, can now fulfil the second of these con- 
ditions but the bestowal upon Ireland of the status of an auton- 
omous dominion in the fullest and widest sense. 


Explaining what he meant by autonomous dominion, 
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the ex-Premier said that Ireland should be on a level foot- 
ing with the other dominions. It should have fiscal in- 
dependence and the right to raise and maintain for the 
purposes of Jocal defense an adequate military force. 
Limitations should not be imposed on Ireland any more 
than on other dominions in the matter of foreign relations 
or naval and military forces: He continued: 

What is your alternative? Can anything be more humiliating 
or more pregnant with incalcuable peril than the spectacle which 
has been unfolding itself for months before our eyes and those 
of the world? A spectacle in which tragedy and farce are inex- 
tricably intermixed, its only logical sequence is to take seriously 
in hand the task of reconquering Ireland and holding her by 
force—a task which, although not perhaps beyond their powers, 
will never be sanctioned by the will or conscience of the British 
people. I am not alarmed by the specter of an Irish Republic. 
Men do not, in the long run, fight for a phrase but for realities. 


Lord Morley in a communication to the London Times 
expressed his opinion, in part, as follows: 

Short-sighted views have been the curse of England’s deal- 
ings with Ireland, and today we seem to be approaching high 
water in the master absurdities of Irish voyages. Let us for 
once look ahead and try the long view. There seem to be three 
points in the case: First, everybody agrees, from the bewildered 
Cabinet to the least un-Christian of Orangemen, that home 
rule of some sort or other is now inevitable; second, nobody 
denies that no sort of home rule can work unless there is good 
feeling and good will to make it work between the people of 
Ireland and the people of Great Britain and their respective 
Governments; third, it is no secret that the Ministerial proceed- 
ings of today are raising new obstacles and aggravating old 
ones against this good feeling. 

Passing on the policy of coercion now in force in Ire- 
land, Lord Morley showed the unfortunate results which 
had attended that policy in the past; he pointed out that 
it could breed only hatred against England, whereas the 
great enlargement of Irish autonomy to which the Gov- 
ernment was committed is “ dependent for the most mod- 
erate success on at least a decent mutual understanding.” 
He agreed with the Dublin correspondent of the London 
Times that although it was easy to complete Cromwell’s 
half-done work in Ireland, “ the policy of reprisals would 
prove worse and darker in all its prolonged ulterior re- 
sults than the dire malady itself.” Coercion, he declared, 
has a bearing on English national credit and character, 
for instance, in India, “ where the standing and common 
impression of our devotion to the sovereign principles of 
justice and equal law is the living asset of British power.” 

Say what we will, it is no better than commonplace to realize 
that resort to a policy of exceptional repression must be counted, 
so far as it goes, as an admission of failure and a mark of 
weakness, not of abiding strength. 

Responding to criticisms by Mr. Asquith and others, 
Lord Grey has written another letter to the London Times 
in which he again insists on the necessity of putting an 
end to the policy at present being pursued in Ireland. He 
says: 

The indiscriminate and cruel reprisals, as well as the cruel 
murders that provoke them, must be stopped, or else the bit- 
terness here and in Ireland will grow until any sentiment of rec- 
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oncihation is impossible. But when these are stopped: there 
will still be urgent need for a new departure in the Irish policy. 

The starting point, according to Lord Grey, of this de- 
parture should he British “conviction of the incapacity 
of the British Parliament to manage purely Irish affairs 
and our determination to put an end to this tragic fail- 


ure.” He continues: 


I want to see it clear beyond power of misconception that 
within certain limits, frankly and honestly stated by us, Irish- 
men are not only free to arrange their own government, but must 
do so. In no other way can I see how to get the Nationalists 
and the Ulstermen to realize that they must take account of each 
other’s point of view and make concessions to each other. Prot- 
estant Ulster is quite strong enough to make her own terms with 
the rest of Ireland, but so long as we go on allowing it to be 
understood that if the Protestant Ulstermen and the rest of 
Ireland do not agree we will still be responsible for the inter- 
nal affairs of Ireland they will never agree and one or the 
other of them will block in London or defeat in Ireland what- 
ever scheme of Irish home rule is initiated in the British 
Parliament. 


Dispatches from London state that the effect of these 
pronouncements was very slight as far as general public 
opinion was concerned. Accordingly Mr. Lloyd George, 
feeling secure of the strength of the 
Coalition party, the more so because 
the Liberal and Labor parties seems 
to be hopelessly divided, broke the long silence which the 
Cabinet has maintained in the face of all criticism and 
gave his views on the Irish question in considerable detail 
in the course of a speech delivered at Carnarvon on Octo- 
ber 9. He began by disclaiming any intention of examin- 
ing the reasons for the present state of Ireland, but 
admitted that the seeds of the deplorable conditions had 
been sown by the past records of British Governments, 
and that the past, although it explained, did not justify 
the present. Having given an inadequate account of the 
reprisals, and having passed over in silence the system 
of coercion which led up to them, the Premier attempted 
to justify the action of the police. He then declared that 
the Government was determined to put down the “ small 
body of assassins, real murder gangs,” which “ are domi- 
nating the country and terrorizing it, and making it im- 
possible for reasonable men to come together to consider 
the best way of governing their country.” 

Discussing Lord Grey’s and Mr. Asquith’s suggestions, 
he said that the appeal for dominion home rule was 
“something which goes beyond anything that was ever 
recorded as being possible in the category of home rule: ” 


Bloyd George’s 
Speech 


Why is it that you should go further and give more? Not 
because Ireland needs it; not because it is fair to the United 
Kingdom, but because crime has been more successful. It is a 
fatal doctrine for any Government to accept. Give it because it 
is right; give it because it is good for Ireland and the United 
Kingdom; give it because it brings peace and good-will; but 
don’t give it because you are bullied by assassins. 


He further declared that, even if dominion home rule 
were granted, no single Irishman who has authority to 
speak for his countrymen would say that he would accept 
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it. Only one thing would satisfy the Irish Nationalists 
and that was absolute independence and even that, be- 
cause of Ulster’s opposition, would result in civil war. 
But even in the supposition that Ireland were unanimous 
in demanding absolute independence, it could not be 
granted, because there was a limit to the right of a 
separate community to tear up a large combination. As 
an example of this limit he cited the case of the Southern 
States of America, ignoring the absence of a parity be- 
tween Ireland and the Confederacy. 

He declared that dominion home rule would mean con- 
scription in England, because Ireland would raise an army 
of 500,000 or 600,000 men under leaders who vowed de- 
struction to England, against which force the 100,000 
men in England would not be an adequate defense. Ire- 
land, he continued, was a real peril in the World War, it 
was lunacy to hand over Ireland to be made a base for a 
submarine fleet in the next war. The menace to England 
would exist, even if Ireland gave its national word of 
honor, because conditions might arise in which Ireland 
would feel itself absolved from that word. Besides, the 
Irish people “ are apt to get into fits of passion that sweep 
away all reason and make them swing violently from one 
extreme to another in the middle of a great conflict. As 
an instance he contrasted Ireland’s wholehearted support 
of the World War in 1914, with Ireland’s shooting of 
British soldiers in Dublin in 1916, and conspiring with 
Germany in 1917 and 1918. Irish temperament, he said, 
was too uncertain a thing for Englishmen “to risk the 
whole life of Britain upon the chance, that they will act 
rationally, that they will not lose their temper at the 
wrong moment.” 

This is a great country, and it is vital to the freedom of the 
world that its strength and its majesty, which saved the world 
in the Great War, should still be preserved. Well, let Irishmen 
manage their domestic affairs in their own way. Nobody wishes 
to manage their domestic affairs. But dangerous weapons, 
like armies and navies, I think we could not trust them with. It 
would hurt them to grasp weapons of that kind. For the sake 
of Ireland they had better not have an army. Armies are ex- 
pensive. Navies are expensive too, and we don’t want to con- 
demn a people into keeping an establishment which is beyond 
their means. And not only that, They are not only very expen- 
sive and costly, they are extremely dangerous and may blow off. 
So on the whole I think the army and navy had better be under 
the control of the Imperial Parliament. As far as I am con- 
cerned (and I am speaking on behalf of the Government) we 
shall certainly resist out-and-out any attempt for an army or navy 
being set up in Ireland at our doors to menace the existence of 
the United Kingdom. 

Another reason given by Mr. Lloyd George for reject- 
ing dominion home rule was the fact that Ireland would 
have control of her own finances and would get off pay- 
ing the £18,000,000 which are her share in the war debt, 
and, as a consequence, that “ Irishmen would be paying 
for their tea and their sugar and their tobacco, beer and 
whisky infinitely less than the workmen of this country.” 
The rest of the Premier’s speech was devoted to enlarg- 
ing on what England had done for Ireland in advancing 
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money to buy back land, and in detailing the advantages 
which would accrue to Ireland by the terms of the Home 
Rule bill which he predicted would be carried by a coali- 


tion. 


The Committee of One Hundred, which was started 
by the Nation for the purpose of carrying on a public in- 
quiry, establishing the facts and fixing the responsibility 

' for outrages in Ireland, has been in- 
Committee of One creased by the names of a number of 
Hundred : a : 
prominent citizens not previously on 
the list. The most distinguished of these is his Eminence, 
James Cardinal Gibbons. Among others recently added 
to the Committee are United States Senators Capper, 
Henderson, La Follette, McNary, and Ransdell; Gov- 
ernor Bamberger of Utah; Bishops Beatty, Burleson, 
Harris, Horner, Morrison, and Whitehead ; Mayors Beck, 
Behrman, and Plunkett. The Committee has started a 
subscription list to defray the expenses of the witnesses 
who are to be brought from Ireland, and the other ex- 
penses connected with the investigation. 


Mexico.—The violent manifestations which took place 
in. Mexico City towards the end of September, and 
which for a while assumed a threatening Bolshevistic 
character, had their counterpart in 
Morelia, Michoacan. In the capital 
of the Republic the manifestations 
were the outcome of labor troubles ; in Morelia they were 
rather of a political nature. The Federal attorney, 
General Sefior Eduardo Neri, has announced that he will 
immediately proceed to the indictment of the instigators 
of the troubles which took place in the capital. He re- 
minded the ringleaders of the mob which threatened to 
blow up the presidential palace and the Archbishop’s 
residence, that while they and the workmen they con- 
trolled had every right to struggle for the betterment of 
their social condition, they must not attempt to tyrannize 
over others nor violate the sacred rights of property. In 
Morelia there was a violent struggle for the governor- 
ship and the possession of the various offices and the con- 
trol of the financial and military resources of the State 
of Michoacan, between at least two rival claimants, Gen- 
eral Mugica and Garcia de Leon. Serious encounters 
took place between the partisans of the two claimants. 
At times the struggle seemed to take on the aspect of a 
little civil war. In Morelia an unseemly affray occurred 
in front of the university, during which the partisans 
of General Mugica, angered by the anti-Mugicist feeling 
ef several of the university professors, insulted and mal- 
treated some of the faculty, as well as several of the 
pupils. The Mugica party for a while, at least, prevailed, 
and Sefior Porfirio Garcia de Leon, finding it impossible 
to carry on the government of the State of Michoacan 
under these circumstances, left Morelia, so it was re- 
ported, for Piedad de Cabadas. If, says the Excelsior 
of the City of Mexico, this report should be confirmed, 
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there will be three governors in Michoacan; José Huerta, 
who is dispatching all State business from his own private 
home in Morelia; General Mugica, who is actually in pos- 
session of all the State buildings and gé#fices, and Porfirio 
Garcia de Leon, who is directing affairs from Piedad de 
Cabadas. The resulting confusion, adds Excelsior, whose 
reports also are re-echoed in La Prensa, of San Antonio, 
Texas, can be easily imagined. General Mugica threat- 
ens to fight his rivals in the field unless the Federal Gov- 
ernment recognizes him as Governor of Michoacan. A 
corps of Federal troops is on the ground under the com- 
mand of General Cardenas. The latter, however, made 
it understood that unless some grave circumstance obliged 
him to change his policy, or direct orders came from the 
Federal Government in the City of Mexico, he would, 
for the present, take no part in the conflict. 


Spain.— During a session of the Cabinet Council, at 
which King Alfonso presided, Premier Dato made the 
announcement of a governmental-reform program of 
wide scope and of great importance. 
The Premier officially stated his in- 
tention to apply when necessary the 


The Dato 
Reforms 


full preventive and repressive measures within the power 
of the Government to put down disorder. He declared 
at the same time that he would introduce reforms and 
reorganize the social and economic laws. The closest 
attention, he stated, would be given to the solution of 
industrial conflicts through the Ministry of Labor. He 
made it known that bills were in preparation dealing with 
workmen’s insurance and the housing problem, and that 
plans had already been drawn up for other measures 
regarding contracts between employers and workmen. 
Sefior Dato also promised that the Institute of Social 
Reform would be made the Superior Council of Labor. 
Under the auspices of the Colonization Institute, which 
deals with all matters of land tenure and land legislation, 
agricultural problems, now one of the most momentous 
questions facing the country, will be made the subject 
of new laws. The Civil Code will be revised and mod- 
ernized. Development of the Spanish zone in Morocco 
with regard to all that concerns the railroads, the mines, 
the judiciary and educational questions, hygiene and sani- 
tation will be vigorously pushed through. 

The railroads in Spain have been declared to be the 
most backward in Europe. The Premier, realizing this 
state of affairs, promised reorganization of the whole 
system. The equipment will be improved and the lines 
brought into closer and more rapid contact with the sea- 
ports, especially those controlling the American trade. 
A railway-rate bill will be presented to the Cortes which 
will authorize the necessary increase in the budget for 
the proper development of the roads. In order to safe- 
guard the interests of the people, rates affecting food- 
stuffs and articles of prime necessity will be as far as 
possible kept down. Water-power development, the Pre- 
mier also announced, will be organized on a large scale. 
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The Agnosticism of the Pious 


Maurice Francis EGAN 


and give great food to the humorous; but the open 

and logical contradictions often make the sensitive 
despair, especially when one finds one’s self accepting 
these contradictions as part of one’s temperament and 
being greatly surprised when they are pointed out. A 
robust piety, for example, seems to be an American trait. 
You find piety among men in other countries of course; 
but I do not think there is any country in the world where 
you would find a gentleman of great business experience. 
standing high in what are called “ financial circles,” not 
an “intellectual”’ by any means or a “ contemplative,” 
telling you that he could not go to the opera on one night 
a week because he always spent the hour from nine to 
ten in adoration of the Blessed Sacrament in his parish 
church in New York! 

In France, a man who would say a thing like this would 
be set down as a bigot; but this man made his excuse as 
a matter of course and everybody at the table, half of 
them were non-Catholics, accepted it as a matter which 
was his own reasonable and legitimate business. In Italy, 
only a very pious and distinguished noble would have 
dared do it, and it would have been there set down by 
the other guests as a suitable expression of a fading tra- 
ditionalist. In Austria, it might have been done by a very 
distinguished person, but, even there, it would have been 
looked on as a breach of taste, and rather an unnecessary 
parading of private devotion. In the United States, the 
gentleman explained his occupation as a matter of course. 
It must be admitted that, for one-half of the guests at 
the table an announcement that one of them could not go 
to the opera because he wanted to get up early and chant 
from the top of a Turkish Mosque would have excited 
no more interest. Somebody might have asked whether 
the Mosque was on Fifth Avenue or not, and wonder 
might have been expressed that the Turks had been so 
extravagant as to build a house of worship during the 
present reign of high prices for bricks and mortar! 

The gentleman who made this assertion was not one 
of a small group; he represented much more than a small 
group of men, who have grown accustomed to take their 
religion as part of their lives, and not to think it more 
singular for them to announce that they intend to spend 
an hour in the presence of God than it would be for Mr. 
John Wanamaker to say that he had an engagement at 
a prayer meeting; or, for Mr. William Jennings Bryan 
to say that he proposed to lead the faithful in a religious 
symposium of any kind. These frank and direct gentle- 
men, who are logical too, might hesitate to recite their 
rosary in a public vehicle, or to bless themselves ostenta- 


ge little ironies of life puzzle the simple minded 


tiously at a public banquet; but when it comes to 
announcing part of their daily routine, which means the 
spending of a certain time in meditation, they do not see 
the necessity of concealment. It is simply a matter of 
course with them that at least an hour every day should 
be given to self-examination and thanksgiving. 

All the disciples of the New Thought recommend this 
practice; the late Mr. Emerson believed it necessary to 
the interior life. The Rev. Dr. W. T. Manning of Trinity 
Church, New York, constantly tells the men of business 
in the downtown districts that the old church is open to 
them, and looks with approbation on the stream of people 
who go into St. Peter’s in Barclay Street during the noon 
hour. And nobody present at this dinner seemed to think 
that our really pious friend had made any very great 
sacrifice in declining the opera “ Faust” at the Metro- 
politan, to spend his hour in complete quiet and adoration. 

But we Catholics have, as a rule, neither the frankness, 
the simplicity nor the experience in the world of our 
friend. For instance, we all believe in the intercession 
of the Saints, and each of us no doubt has a Saint to 
whom he has a special inclination. That this special in- 
clination is tinctured with a certain indifference is due 
very largely to the fact that he has been led to believe, 
through a lack of knowledge of the real value of his 
Saint, that he does not really sympathize with the present 
condition. There is an “honest doubt,”—a quality of 
agnosticism,—as to whether St. Joseph, St. John the 
Evangelist, especially St. John the Evangelist, or St. 
Peter really understands modern conditions. 

To be frank, one feels a better understanding with 
Abraham Lincoln or perhaps Alexander Hamilton, or, 
if you are really a good Democrat, Andrew Jackson. Of 
course, you cannot depend on the celestial assistance of 
these patriots. There is no Dante to tell you, even in a 
poetical sense, just where they are. 

If you know well the Epistles of St. Paul, you cannot 
but have a feeling that he is very much down to date; 
but then St. Paul was so evidently ecclesiastical, he might 
sympathize with your desire to be a Bishop, if you wanted 
to be a Bishop, and too, you cannot help feeling that, if 
you are a married man, he merely tolerates you. Of 
course, this is all wrong, it is not impious; but it is some- 
what agnostic. I have always found St. Paul to be a very 
good friend in need; and if you are going to trust a Saint 
at all you must remember that he has the documents 
before him, the real documents, and that he knows more 
than you do. 

Irishmen, as a rule, swear by St. Patrick; there are 
some of them who seem to think, though they do not 
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confess it, that he ought to have been made Pope; but, 
it is remarkable that they seldom pray to him. St. An- 
thony is much more popular than St. Patrick, as a helper 
and a consoler, and this neglect of the great Irish Saint 
by the Irish as a person of understanding is probably 
due to an unexpressed belief that he knows too much 
about them! An Italian Saint is likely to overlook certain 
qualities in the Celtic character, of which St. Patrick 
might not approve, and this suspicion or doubt is not 
peculiar to the Irish in their relations to the Saints. 

The Welsh pretend to have a great respect for St. 
David and the Scots will permit no slurs to be cast on 
the benevolence of St. Andrew; but it is notorious that, 
since the unfortunate appearance of John Knox, they 
prefer to look at both these patron Saints from a purely 
academic point of view. In their hearts they distrust 
these Saints thoroughly, while they claim them,—because 
they were “ Romanists”; the English in their relations 
with St. George are the most blatant agnostics ; they are 
worse than that, they use the symbol of their great and 
potent Saint merely for spectacular purposes. St. George 
and St. Andrew and St. David have with the English 
the Welsh and the Scots become merely symbolical fairy 
princes, though during one of the battles of the World 
War some Cockney soldiers testified that St. George was 
more than this. 

It is a sign of a kind of agnosticism to look on the 
word “pious” as applied to a man as a deadly insult; 
one may call a man a liar under certain circumstances, 
and he will not resent it so quickly as if you called him 
“pious ” in public; and yet Virgil and other Latins had 
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a great respect for the term. It ought to be for the 
honest believer a title of honor and it has probably degen- 
erated in male public opinion because it has come to rep- 
resent the ideas of people who are devoted to the luxuries 
of religion, who sometimes consider its necessities, such 
as the keeping of the fifty-two Sundays, as rather 
ordinary and common compared with a series of cele- 
brations in honor of the latest and most fashionable cult, 
for cults, like that of the Infant of Prague, admirable 
as they are, come and go; but there is no doubt that their 
multiplication tends to make piety seem rather less robust 
and manly. Now, the devotion to St. Joseph, who cer- 
tainly knew something of the difficulties of the world, 
is something more than a mere luxury of religion; it 
implies a manly contemplation of all the essential virtues 
of modern life. It is not especially attractive to the 
ascetic, who has the tastes of a recluse, or to the esthetic, 
who prefers a Saint who wore Gothic vestments. We 
Catholics, I fancy, are all really pious at heart, and it 
does seem strange and illogical to be ashamed of being 
pious. This shame denotes doubt and even agnostic in- 
difference. It is perhaps a protest against the ostenta- 
tious show of religion which used to be a kind of cant 
among the deacons of our separated brethren, a kind of 
cant which existed among some of our own people about 
the Court of Louis XIV, which Moliére satirized so 
acidly in “ Tartuffe.” Our Saints are either capable of 
helping us or not; as there is no doubt that they are 
capable and willing, let us not dilute our piety with a 
tinge of illogical agnosticism, but rather win their favor 
by our childlike confidence in them. 


Forces of ‘‘Law and Order’’ in Ireland 


A. HILvtiarp ATTERIDGE 


represented by four elements: (1) the Royal 

Irish Constabulary; (2) the “ Black and Tans ”; 
(3) the Army of Occupation; (4) the irregular forces of 
the Orange Order. In describing these forces I shall 
simply note the facts. What I write I shall try to make 
merely such a summary of the forces organized and avail- 
able in a given country, as I have often drawn up when 
engaged in journalism or in writing military history. 

(1) The Royal Irish Constabulary, the R. I. C.: The 
only city in Ireland which has a civilian police force is 
Dublin. The rest of the country is policed by the R. I. C., 
about 12,000 strong. A standard British work of refer- 
ence, “Chambers’ Encyclopedia,” thus describes the force: 

The R. I. C. is practically on a military footing, and armed, 
drilled and disciplined as soldiers. Ordinary civil police duties, 
both in towns and counties, are performed by this force, but it 
is unfortunately too often that they are called upon to act as 
soldiers in repressing organized disturbance. 

The force was until the present year exclusively re- 
cruited in Ireland. Pay and pensions were good and 


T HE forces of “ law and order” in Ireland are now 


there were always plenty of recruits until quite recently. 
The men were of good physique as only thoroughly fit 
recruits were accepted. When the Irish Guards were 
formed during the South African War the first battalion 
was largely recruited by calling for volunteers from the 
R.1.C. 

In ordinary times the only large body of officers and 
men was at the training depot in Dublin. Most of the 
force is posted in small parties at police stations in the 
large towns and what are called “ police barracks ” else- 
where. The barracks are mostly small houses giving 
room for a few men. They are in many cases so placed 
and so built as to be indefensible as military posts. Some 
of them were fitted with loopholed iron shutters for their 
windows during the Fenian troubles more than fifty years 
ago. 
It has often been urged that the military character of 
the force lessens its efficiency for ordinary police duties 
and that it would have been better to develop in Ireland 
the same system that prevails in Great Britain. There 
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every county and every important city has its local civil 
police force, supported out of the rates and carrying no 
arms. In case of riots or other disturbances the mayor 
and magistrates can reinforce it with temporarily sworn 
special constables. These also are not armed. If the riot 
is so serious that armed force is required to protect life 
and property, the magistrates ask for the help of the 
troops. But they do not do this without grave necessity, 
for the city or county has to pay the expenses of the 
troops so employed. Moreover (1) the magistrate who 
directs the troops to use their arms is legally liable if 
force is employed unnecessarily, and the officer in com- 
mand is not absolved from responsibility by the mere 
order of the magistrate. He must himself judge that 
force is needed before he employs it. In Great Britain 
the result of this system is that the people are generally 
on the side of the police, and the use of military force 
even in grave emergencies has long been very rare. 

An armed police force, engaged in military as well as 
civil duties, inevitably finds itself in open hostility with a 
greater or less portion of the civil population in disturbed 
times, when the Government is using the force for re- 
pression of political agitation. The civil population no 
longer assists it in its ordinary duty of the preservation 
of public security and the repression of crime. It be- 
comes a garrison and ceases to be effective as a police. 
Early in the present year a considerable number of the 
R. I. C. addressed a petition to the Inspector General of 
the Force urging that they should be reorganized as a 
purely civil force, unarmed and engaged only in police 
duties. On presenting this petition to the authorities the 
Inspector General was dismissed from his post. By this 
time attacks on police barracks had begun. In some cases 
defense was almost impossible. In others one suspects 
that the R. I. C. were not very obstinate in their defense. 
Several barracks were captured and burned down to 
prevent re-occupation. The authorities then decided on 
the abandonment of outlying and village barracks, and 
the concentration of the R. I. C. in larger bodies in the 
towns. At Easter there began a wholesale destruction 
of the buildings thus evacuated. It is said that more 
than 500 have been burned. The R. I. C. have been with- 
drawn from many county districts, and in these police 
duty is now being done by the National Volunteers. 

Many constables of the R. I. C. had resigned, and re- 
cruiting in Ireland to fill the vacancies was very slack, 
so recruiting for the R. I. C. began in England, the new 
recruits being demobilized soldiers. How many recruits 
were obtained it is not possible to say. Early in the 
summer this recruiting took a new form and this resulted 
in the creation of a new force, nominally a reinforcement 
of the R. I. C. but differing. completely from the 
R. I. C. of earlier years. This new force is popularly 
known in Ireland as the “ Black and Tans,” the mingling 
of khaki and the black in their uniform and equipment 
having suggested to some wit the coloring of a black 
and tan terrier. 
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(2) The “Black and Tans”: The recruiting adver- 
tisements in England asked for ex-soldiers, privates and 
non-commissioned officers demobilized from the army to 
join the R. I. C. as privates, and demobilized officers to 
join the cadets. The latter were promised pay and allow- 
ances that would amount to over thirty shillings a day, 
and the prospect of permanent commissions+later on in 
the R. I. C. It is said that 2,000 young men who had 
served as officers in the war joined up. It is quite pos- 
sible that this is an under-estimate, for there are in 
England an immense number of these ex-officers, many 
of them young men, who find it difficult to get regular 
civilian employment and are attracted by the idea of a 
new kind of active service with the prospect of being again 
given commissioned rank. For the time being most of 
them are serving as privates in the new R. I. C. Like 
the reenlisted privates they wear the khaki infantry uni- 
form of the army, with the black belts and dark green, 
almost black, cap of the R. I. C., with rifles, bayonets and 
revolvers for their armament. Like the R. I. C. they 
have also been supplied with hand grenades er bombs, 
so that the saying in Ireland is that a policeman is now 
a “ walking arsenal.” Unlike the old R. I. C. these new 
arrivals have had no police training. They are not Irish- 
men, and so have no knowledge of the country or the 
people, and are thus unfit for real police work. They 
are simply a fighting force, and their whole position eas- 
ily becomes one of open hostility to the civil population. 
They have gone to Ireland full of the idea that they are 
out for fighting. Acting in small parties without the 
regular routine of regimental discipline they are only too 
likely to get out of hand. A soldier would describe them 
as “irregulars.” They are not under the command of 
General Macready, but at the disposal of Sir Hamar 
Greenwood, the Irish secretary. Stephen Gwynne, a 
Protestant Nationalist, who commanded a company in 
the fighting line, during the great war, writes of them 
as an element of disorder, and remarks that when we hear 
of the R. I. C. threatening to throw down their arms if 
any hunger strikers were released there is reason to be- 
lieve that the men were not of the old R. I. C., but belong 
to its new branch, the “ Black and Tans.” We have fur- 
ther evidence of their lack of discipline, in the statement 
of a London paper, which supports the Coercion policy, 
that the “Black and Tans” in County Limerick are 
adopting the practice of arresting men and releasing them 
after beating them with hedge stakes, instead of handing 
them over to the proper authorities. (Daily Express, 
Sept. 15). This is simply lynch law. 

(3) The Army of Occupation: This is the largest 
force at the disposal of the Government. It is at least 60,- 
000 strong, probably much stronger. It includes no Irish 
regiments. The men all belong to English, Welsh and 
Scotch units. But there are some Irishmen among them. 
In August a battalion of the Liverpool regiment was sent 
over to Ireland. It was an English soldier who said to 
me at the time: “It is hardly fair to put them up against 
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Irishmen for the battalion is full of Liverpool Irish.” 
The army is equipped with air-craft, tanks, armed motor 
cars, and all the new developments of modern war. But 
it is mostly an army of young recruits. When I| was last 
in Ireland I was struck by the youth of the men. Few 
of them showed medal ribbons on their jackets. The 
men who fought in the Great War have been mostly de- 
mobilized, as their term of service was usually “ until the 
termination of hostilities.” They have been replaced by 
these youths, boyish, short-service soldiers. I think this 
accounts for many things—the ease with which they are 
often ambushed or have their guards surprised, and the 
not infrequent occurrence of outbreaks in which soldiers 
“shoot up” a town or village. Last month General 
Macready published an order to the army in Ireland 
denouncing these acts of indiscipline, and declaring that 

The order does not yet 
There have been many 


they would be severely punished. 
seem to have been effective. 
reports in the press of court-martials on civilians, but 
as yet there has been no report of any court-martial on 
a soldier for acts of indiscipline, nor have we heard of 
any commanding officer being superseded for failure to 
keep his men in hand. The new law rushed through 
Parliament in a few days before the recess gives the army 
very complete control of the affairs of Ireland. Civilians 
arrested under the new law are tried by courts-martial, 
and coroners’ inquests have been suspended so that in 
case anyone is shot by R. I. C., “ Black and Tans,” or 
troops there is no public inquiry. Troops and police are 
employed by day and night in countless raids on houses 
and business premises, seizure of property and arrests of 
the inhabitants. The Defense of the Realm act 
(“Dora”) is still in force, and under this act anyone 
can be arrested on the competent authority issuing a 
warrant declaring that he “is suspected of having com- 
mitted or being about to commit an act prejudicial to the 
safety of the State.” Obviously this is a net from whose 
sweep even the most peaceful citizen is not secure. 

4. Finally the Orange Lodges have long had a force 
organized and provided with arms, ready to be called out 
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at any moment. The Ulster Volunteer force was raised 
by Sir Edward Carson and his colleagues before the war, 
and armed with rifles imported from Germany. General 
Hackett Pain (then on the retired list, but now in com- 
mand of a military district in Ulster as a regular officer) 
acted as chief of the staff to this irregular army. Mr. 
E. F. Smith, now Lord Birkenhead and Lord Chancellor 
in the Coalition Government, acted as a staff officer at 
reviews. He is still known as “ Galloper Smith ” in Ire- 
land. Mr. Bonar Law openly encouraged the movement. 
The Volunteers were armed with rifles imported from 
Germany. When the war came they were formed into 
a division which fought well in France and Flanders. 
But Carson declared that they would keep their organ- 
ization intact after the war, and when they received their 
new armament from the Government their German rifles 
were kept stored in Ulster. The Coalition Government, 
while making the possession of arms in Ireland illegal, 
never seized these Ulster stores of rifles, cartridges and 
machine guns. Colonel Repington’s recently published 
diaries suggest that some of these rifles were distributed 
again in Ulster with at least the connivance of the author- 
ities, and there is at least a high probability that it was 
with these weapons Catholic workers were shot down by 
Orange mobs in Londonderry and Belfast. Now the 
Government, on the plea of raising a “ Civic Force” for 
the preservation of order, is enrolling, and will soon be 
rearming, the Carsonite Volunteers as an additional force 
for the suppression of the National movement. The 
new force is to be paid while on duty, and the very men 
who drove the Catholic workers from the Belfast yards 
and burned and sacked their houses during the recent 
riots are to be armed and organized to the number of 
150,000 for the upholding of “law and order” and the 
“ protection of life and property.” From the strict legal 
standpoint they have long been a rebel army, sworn to 
oppose a law enacted by King, Lords and Commons. 
They now become one of the recognized forces of the 
State. The foregoing are the intruments, no doubt, that 
the Premier will use in his policy of repression. 


The Geneva Conference 


FLoyp KEELER 


OTH the friends and the foes of the Protestant 
B Reformation often fail to realize the important 

part that Geneva played in that movement. Too 
generally one’s attention is drawn to the more spectacu- 
lar figure of Luther, despite the plain fact that his re- 
volt, left alone, would have come to little. It was in its 
beginning simply the rebellion of a lustful German peas- 
ant monk, hot-headed and wilful, and it would have 
been advocated only by a limited coterie of similar 
minded peasants and a few adulterous princes like 
Philip of Hesse, had not greater minds than Luther’s 
taken it up. And it is to Geneva that we must look for 


the mind which gave to Protestantism a philosophy and 
sO a permanent basis of existence. John Calvin, a man 
of ability, trained in the law and in theology, turned his 
attention to crystallizing the opposition to the Catholic 
Church, and he did it well. Geneva was the seat of his 
power, civil and religious, and the record of conditions 
there when St. Francis de Sales was its Bishop show: 
how thoroughly he had eradicated all traces of the 
Church and her ways. Since to Geneva we must look 
for making permanent the breach in the Church’s ranks, 
it is altogether fitting that to Geneva we should look for 
the first attempt to remedy that condition. 
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Reports have just reached this country concerning a 
great gathering which took place in August in that Swiss 
city, when we are told, “eighty churches and forty na- 
tions were represented.” Nearly every body of people 
who acknowledge “ Jesus Christ as Lord and Saviour” 
was represented there, “except that the Church of 
Rome was conspicuous by its absence.” And this form 
of expression shows more clearly than anything else why. 
When the deputation of Anglican Bishops visited the 
Pope to deliver in person an invitation to him to send 
an official representative to the conference of which 
this one was the outgrowth, there were many, including 
some Catholics, who had high hopes that it would be 
an opportunity for bringing all bodies of separated 
Christians in touch with the Holy See. When his 
Holiness made his decision and refused the offer, ten- 
dered in all good faith and a sincere desire for its ac- 
ceptance, there was a feeling of great disappointment, 
again shared by many Catholics. But subsequent events 
have justified the position which the Holy Father then 
took. The conference to which he was invited was to 
be “ On Faith and Order,” it was to proceed on the as- 
sumption that these offered debatable ground, that each 
of these “eighty churches” or any other of the several 
hundred, had as much right to its opinion as any of the 
others, and “the Church of Rome” would simply have 
been the eighty-first one. Hence the Pope, as Vicar of 
Christ, as the custodian of the treasures of the King- 
dom of Heaven, could not consent to participate. He 
could, and, indeed, would gladly receive at any time 
those who sought reunion. He has many times issued 
invitations to the “ other sheep ” seriously to lay to heart 
the injury to the cause of Christ which their divisions 
bring about, and countless thousands have heeded these 
invitations, and returned. The Pope was not indifferent 
to the fact that here were a large group who at least 
thought they wanted unity, but he could not accept their 
terms and remain faithful to his trust. I say they 
. thought ” they wanted unity, for when a concrete 
proposition of any sort is brought before many of these 
denominations they reject it forthwith. For example, 
the Methodist Christian Advocate in commenting on the 
Lambeth appeal for unity recently said: “We are by 
no means sure that it is the revealed will of Christ that 
His followers should be organically one. Our experi- 
ence with such a ‘ Catholic Church’ has been anything 
but reassuring.” Thus, at the outset they dash the prof- 
fered cup from their lips, rejecting it as a poisonous 
thing. There is small prospect of any union there, yet 
these same Methodists and these same Anglicans were 
two of the “ eighty churches ” which were officially rep- 
resented at Geneva, where at the very outset of the con- 
ference Bishop Gore (late of Oxford) opened the dis- 
cussions in these unmistakable terms: 

In the New Testament I do not seem to find anything which is 


entitled to call itself membership of Christ which is not also 
membership of this one visible Society, and the one Society 
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would be represented by local societies. But each local society 
was the embodiment of the one Catholic society and owed sub- 
mission to it, the conception of its catholicity being very far 
ahead of its actuality. There was not to be a variety of socie- 
ties. The Divine discipline was to be the obligation of belonging 
to the one society. That seems to me to be unmistakable in the 
New Testament. The Divine discipline brought to bear on the 
tendencies and varieties of human temperament consists in 
obligation of membership in the one visible society and submis- 
sion to its authority. 


But even at Geneva did they all accept this? Hardly! 
The American Presbyterians emphatically announced 
that they could not consider as binding upon them any- 
thing that the conference might adopt, and the repre- 
sentatives of the Greek Churches, while announcing that 
“the Orthodox Churches are willing to join any league 
of Churches for the purpose of establishing Christian 
principles and working ‘together against every systern 
which is opposed to those principles,’ yet commit them- 
selves to nothing whatever. They are always found 
glad to co-operate in visits of courtesy, particularly with 
High Church Anglicans, who glory in such things, but 
they never overstep the bounds and make any acknowl- 
edgement of Anglican claims. How far then has the 
Geneva Conference proceeded? Does it justify the 
sanguine hopes of those who.have spent so much time 
in projecting it? Let us examine its history in order 
to see if we can arrive at a fair answer to these ques- 
tions. 

This conference is the net result of ten years of monu- 
mental labor, prayer and thought. It was first pro- 
jected in the General Convention of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in 1910 and has occupied the time of many 
of its best workers since that date. The secretary of 
the Commission then appointed, Mr. Robert H. Gar- 
diner, has done wonderful service. To his indefatiga- 
ble zeal and untiring devotion is due whatever success 
has come, and one who has not followed carefully the 
course of this work can scarcely appreciate what a task 
it has been to get into touch with all these various Chris- 
tian societies, to disarm their prejudices, to arrange 
meetings of groups of them, to get any sort of agree- 
ment from them, and to make possible the holding of a 
conference like this one. Truly there has been nothing 
like it since the Reformation; its ardent protagonists say 
not since the days of the Eastern schism. Yet in what 
way the cause of Christian unity has been furthered is 
hard to see. Some unusual’events did take place. A 
conference of men of so many languages, races, modes 
of thought, diversities of theological position, yet all 
filled with a desire to mend the rents their forefathers 
had made in the seamless robe of Christ was signifi- 
cant. Its meeting in Geneva would seem to be a sort of 
humiliating reminder of the way in which these troubles 
had been caused. They met, they listened, they passed 
resolutions, they differed, but they were all united in 
only one thing, that thing which a recent writer in 
AmerRIcA has said distinguishes and unites all Pro- 
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testantism, viz.: that the Pope is mot the Vicar of Christ 
and that his terms cannot be acceptable. From the 
pomp and ceremony of the most elaborate Byzantine 
rite to the bald service of the most “ hard-shelled ” Bap- 
tist is a far cry in externals, but they are all united by 
this one internal principle, and so long as they are there 
is nothing further that can be said or done to further 
Christian reunion. The Church is one, it does not have 
to be made one. The Church has,a Divine government, 
it needs no set of resolutions to put it into operation, 
and until Christian men recognize that, there is nothing 
further that can be done to bring them back so there 
shall be “ one fold and one shepherd.” All that anyone 
can say of the results of the Geneva Conference is 
summed up in the concluding paragraph of the account 
given in the Living Church: 

The final service, on August 19th, the (eastern) Festival of 
the Transfiguration, was that held in the Russian church on 
the invitation of the Eastern Orthodox Churches, when the 
Holy Eucharist was offered in the presence of all the delegates 
with all the pomp and ceremony of the eastern rites. At the 


closing business session of the same day Bishop Brent made one 
of his monumental addresses, and the remarkable event was 


closed. 

Catholics must continue to be keenly interested in 
every effort of this kind, even though they recognize 
that it must result in nothing tangible. They must con- 
tinue to pray that Our Lord’s high-priestly prayer for 
unity be fulfilled, and thinking of Geneva, can they do 
better than to invoke that saintly Bishop of Geneva, 
who is reckoned as the patron of convert-makers, and 
utter their heartfelt petition, “ St. Francis de Sales, Pray 


for us”? 


Feminism or Masculinism? 


Mytes E. ConNoLiy 


APOLEON, with the natural psychology of his 

genius, held that woman was always more or less 
than man. She was never man’s equal. When woman 
is more than man, she is supreme in the order of creation. 
There is nought that can vie with her in the power of 
self-sacrifice, rival her in the stoicism of suffering, equal 
her in the strength of love, or approach her in the power 
of endurance in idealism. When she is bad, she is veno- 
mous. When she is good, the angels would be jealous 
—if angels could. But even then they must wonder at 
the capacity and might of so small and frail a human 
vessel. 

That is a truth, a truth that has been the secret of 
woman’s supremacy. It has made her the spirit of the 
world, man the body. In the crudeness, the criss-cross 
confusion of life, she has stood apart, symmetry in her- 
self. In the cackle and crackle, the crash, the quake, the 
grinding, the whining of life, she has been as a soft, 
sweet music that soothes and assuages. In the glaring 
vermilion, the shuddering black, the ghastly yellow, of 
human toil and tragedy, she has shone steadily, restfully, 
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a tender blue or violet, a fading lilac, a mystical amber, 
a clear, crystalline, purifying white. In the dark she has 
been light. To the low places she has risen a mountain 
peak. To the mire she has shone as the stars. In the 
small individual life, she has been, queen, king, angel, 
guide, and troubadour—and it is the small individual 
life that makes the great individual life that, ulti- 
mately, makes the national life. When men have 
been blind with knowledge, stepping dizzily over 
chasm and abyss of material accomplishment, narrow- 
minded with science, petty with facts, she has been on 
the safe, smooth plains, a restful grove of wisdom, of 
instinctive principles, of natural perception of eternal 
values. When man, parched, weary, worn, has struggled 
in his endless caravans out over the vain desert seeking 
the obvious, she has been a well, a spring of mysticism, 
of unspoken truths in the green oasis. Woman has been 
that. Woman can be that. It is the triumph of the home, 
of the small circle, of friendship. It will never be shouted 
in screaming headlines, will never pierce the skyline in a 
mighty monument. But to that triumph the universal 
and eternal man will ever give his grateful though silent 
approbation. Mother, wife, sweetheart. 

What words on the earthly plane mean more than these? 

That is woman. That is her triumph. Man knows it, 
admires, and does obeisance. Unfortunately, woman is 
the one who is forgetting it. The crying for the vote, the 
craving to be giants of industry, to be cold, rigid masters 
of the operating table, or shrewd resourceful wizards of 
the law-court have made her ambitious to be on the same 
plane as man. There she never can be. As that keenest 
of men said, she is ever more or less than he. 

These words speak the unspoken of every man’s heart, 
the tribute that, when the heat and toil of the day are 
over, he gives to the triumph of woman. It is not to 
keep woman down that he has been loath to have her 
ride in the tournament, with or against him. It is to keep 
her up, to have her stay unsoiled, unsullied on her dais 
with his flower or ribbon, his courage, his joy, his inspira- 
tion. She is the real victor. Then it is he who is her 
lesser half. 

Peace to turmoil, softness to hardness, music to grat- 
ing noise, honor to dishonor, faithfulness to fickleness, 
permanence to change, rest to toil, soul to body, that has 
been woman to man. The well of the world’s idealism 
rises and falls. At times it is high, more often it is low, 
and it may be almost drained. It is woman who is the 
fountain of this well, unknown, unseen, perhaps, but still 
the source. But she is that fountain only when she is 
what the Creator made her, feminine.’ When she strives 
for the opposite—which in the nature of things she can 
never attain—she weakens and drains her might. Yet, 
the opposite is her growing ambition today. It is the 
ideal taught her in many of her colleges and academies, 
told her in political circular and from political platform, 
shouted at her from pamphlet, book, and lecture stage. 
Some small and superficial successes have incited the 
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leaders on day by day, and they grow madder and more 
frenzied in their quest for that for which they were never 
ordained, the masculine ideal. 

It is a pleasure to find a woman with a mind of her 
own, a woman of unusual ability, and a success in her 
own way of life, who is not led astray by hungering pub- 
licists and half-crazy hybrids. Dr. Arabella Kenealy, 
L.R.C.F., the famous London woman novelist and writer 
on eugenic and sociological subjects, affords the pleasure. 
Dr. Kenealy at times goes awry. She is unfortunately 
bent toward those who seek the truth of the inner circle, 
toward philosophies that are the monopoly of leisured 
specialists, of the “aristocrats of truth,” far removed 
from the common-sense principles of the eternal soul who 
treads the highways and by-ways, from the plain prin- 
ciples of the God-man who changed plain bread and plain 
wine into His Body and Blood. “ Biology,” she declares, 
“recognizes no theology except its own, that of evolu- 
tion.” But she is good enough to take arms against the 
silly way her evolution is carrying on with its theology, 
and write a book to stop its march. And again, she is 
good enough to speak of evolution of sex as a “ hypo- 
thesis ” and no genial man could quarrel seriously with a 
theology that is merely hypothetical. 

“Feminism, the extremist, and of late years, the pre- 

dominant cult of the woman’s movement, is masculine,” 
declares Dr. Kenealy, in the introduction to her new book, 
“Feminism and Sex-Extinction” (Dutton): “ 
It neither recognizes nor admits in her, natural aptedns 
differing from those of men, and fitting her, accordingly, 
for different functions. It rejects all conces- 
sions to her womanhood; even to her mother-function. 
It repudiates all privileges for her. . . .” 


And the purpose of her book, Dr. Kenealy declares to 
be, “to dissuade women from exploiting a world’s mis- 
fortunes for their own immediate profit, and to reconcile 
them, in their profounder and more vital interests and in 
those of the race, to surrender freely all the essentially 
masculine, employments into which mischance has cast 
them.” 


Then she throws her hat in the ring. She scatters 
most effectively “ the impassioned fallacies of feminism.” 
Her arguments are mostly biological, but they hold up 
to the world’s eyes the glory of mother and womanhood, 
and the supreme importance of the home and the training 
of its children. If biology would always prove so mightily 
the cause of idealism, always defend so gloriously nobil- 
ity, honor, love, there could never be any quarrel with 
biology. One might even pardon its hypothetical “ the- 
ology.” Sometimes out of the vague tanglements and 
intricacies of biological evolution Dr. Kenealy rises to 
enthusiastic heights with a poet’s fervor. For example: 

The male cult is impressed now at the earliest age. Some of 
our hapless little girls, in consequence of having been subjected 
early to strain of masculine drill, hockey, cricket and other rough 


and strenuous exertion, are more like colts or smaller-sized 
bullocks in their crude eonformation and ungainly movements, 


. 
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as also in their crude mentality and manners, than they are 
like charming human maids. 

Few developments in life are prettier or more engaging than 
is a natural little girl. The sex of her, with its fair woman- 
attributes, reveals itself early in children of high organization. 
Crowned by her curls, in her simple white. frock, she is as 
fresh and dainty, as winsome and elusive as a fairy. Her little 
woman-soul begins to make for beauty ere ever she can walk. 
Ere ever she can walk, she moves her limbs in rhythm of the 
dance. She tries to sing. She stretches out a tiny finger and 
reverently touches a bright color, a blue ribbon, a gold button, 
a pink flower on a chintz. Set her in a field, she runs to 
cram her hands with daisies. She fills, within the House of 
Life, an exquisite small niche that nothing else can fill. 

Yet now they are cropping her fair curls, are exchang- 
ing her white frock for masculine knickers. They are training 
her soft limbs and exquisite elastic movements to the hard and 
rigid action of the soldiers’ drill and march; are teaching her 
to stride her pony that once she sat as prettily and lightly as 
a bird; are making a hard, boisterous tom-boy of her, with 
lusty, hairy limbs and uncouth manners; perverting all her 
natural highly-differentiated delicate attributes and graces to 
clumsy lower-grade form and activities. 

They have robbed her of her doll, whose helplessness and 
wax perfection fostered sentiments of worship, tenderness and 
ministry in her. They have given her a whipping-top, which 
unlike the boy, who pleasures in the skill and mechanism of its 
handling, she lashes with contorted features and neurotic spite- 
fulness. With characteristic scorn of physical disability, femin- 
ism contemns old age as disease or degeneracy, a weakness to 
be combated with latter-day strenuousness, cloaked by a counter- 
feit youthfulness, forced exertions (even games) simulated 
youthful zests and gaieties. Beyond all things, women are ex- 
horted not to allow themselves to “grow old” as their grand- 
mothers did, sitting, comely and tranquil and wise, at their 
quiet firesides. 

Yet the truth is, age is a beautiful phase; in its way as natural, 
as healthful and as beautiful as are any of the younger seasons. 
Calm and stately as the snows of nature’s winter, as nature’s 
winter shows us, old age does not presage death, because there 
is no death. Compare such serene-faced, dignified age, 
cause to all of reverence and tenderness, for the mystery and 
pathos of its wise and tranquil resignation—Compare such with 
the restless, harried, malcontent of modern counsels. 


Further on in her book, Dr. Kenealy writes: 


Feminism, having thrust such disastrous liberty on creatures 
as eager to grasp as they are unfitted to cope with the dangers 
thereof, is striving now, by way of women-patrols and police- 
women, to stem the evil with one hand, while with the other, 
it continues to open the flood-gates still wider.. The only way 
to stem the evil is to stem it at its source. The home, with the 
vigilant supervision and guidance of a mother whose duty is 
publicly recognized and her authority strengthened thereby, whose 
time and faculties are devoted mainly to the making of home 
and to the safeguarding and disciplining of the young creatures 
she has brought into existence, is environment and shelter as 
indispensable to the impressionable youth of both sexes—but 
more particularly to the impressionable youth of one, as it is 
for the rearing of infancy and childhood. Such home-influences 
reinforced by the strong hand of a father who likewise recog- 
nizes his parental responsibilities, are the first of all the rights 
that matter for young womanhood. 


And later 

The home and the family are the nursery of civic as they are 
of racial progress. We regard it as a proof of civilization that 
Law-Courts for Children have been instituted. Yet what a 
blot it is, in truth, upon both parentage and parenthood that, 
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in our day of enlightenment, such should have become necessary. 
So have mother influences and maternal sense of responsibility 
declined, however, that mothers on all sides openly confess their 
utter lack of power to control boys and girls just in their 


’teens. 
There are many other excellent paragraphs in Dr. 


Kenealy’s book, as: 

Many of our young women have become so desexed and 
masculinized, indeed, and the neuter state so patent in them, 
that the individual is described (unkindly) no longer as “ She” 
but as “ It.” 


And 


Woman's influence, like that of religion, is most potent when 
it is indirect and inspirational. 

Then she exclaims in alarm: 

Sooner or later, and Heaven send it be sooner lest it come 
too late, the truth must be confronted, and the crisis met. The 
further the feminism now threatening our downfall secures foot- 
ing, however, and more and more diverts the nation’s life-re- 
sources into merely economic channels, more and more squanders 
them in abnormal ambitions and output, the more deeply-rooted 
and more desperate will have become the cancer of our national 
decadence. And incalculably the more difficult and dangerous 
will be the task of its eradication. 

Feminism, surely, is a problem, and a serious problem. 


As long as there were fiery-brained women to advertise 
the foolishness of their claims by public demonstrations 
and rash declarations about slavery and progress, it was 
not so serious. But now that the exaggerative stage has 
passed, and the spasmodic volcanic outbursts of fervor 
have dimmed and steadied down to a slow but surely 
burning flame, the question appears in a new light. Evil 
that comes as an innovation is easily battled against. But 
when that innovation survives the first attacks and settles 
down to be a snug commonplace a move to dislodge it 
must be as subtle, involved, and solid as the innovation 
itself has become. 

It is not simply a question of the vote. It is a question 
of masculinism masquerading in the world’s industrial, as 
well as political, life under the garb of feminism. It is 
a question of lessening that differentiation between the 
sexes on which world happiness and world progress—if 
you are interested in world progress—depends. It is a 
question of man doing man’s work, and living man’s life, 
and woman woman’s. 

Dr. William MacDougall, the Oxford psychologist, 
told the writer the other day that in England his observa- 
tions led him to believe that with the attainment of the 
vote the essential objective of the feminist movement had 
been reached, and that it seemed the drive had spent 
itself, leaving women more and more indifferent to radi- 
calist aims and more and more inclined to resuming their 
natural and normal state. The situation in America is 
hardly so optimistic. But whether or not women continue 
their campaign for equality out of the political into the 
industrial world until eventually nature’s inevitable pen- 
dulum drags them to the other extreme, the truth remains 
that they will never be man’s equal. Aping him, they are 
inferiors. Cultivating their own natural aptitudes, they 


can be supreme. 
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The Dear Brown Head 


“ Spero quod tertius inter nos Christus sit 


AusTIn O’Mattey, M.D. 


” 


HE withered leaf of the old moon is drifting before 

the night wind out toward gray Carmel in the west. 

In the south is a misty hint of the hills. Mary, the 
Mother, sits beside the threshold. The Boy’s head is on 
her shoulder, and her right arm enfolds Him. Asleep 
at His feet lies a white puppy. The pale green water of 
the twilight is flooding the world, and the hooded night 
draped in sable mantle passes, telling the rosary of the 
stars. To the left of the Dear Brown Head sits Joseph, 
half hidden in the dusk, and he does not hear the night- 
ingale that sings with the wind from the olive grove 
across the road. He is watching and wondering. Sud- 
denly a great wave of love sweeps over his soul and he 
trembles. The Boy stretches forth His hand gently and 
pulls the head of Joseph down upon His own shoulder. 

The laughter of children at play afar off comes softly 
up the village street, and the distant baying of a dog. A 
neighbor, returning late from his work in a vineyard 
down on the plain, stops at the door and greets Joseph 
and the Mother. In the man’s hand is a bunch of wild 
roses, gathered because they are new again, and their 
fragrance comes and goes. 

“ Here, child,” he says, “ are the first of the roses.” 

Jesus takes the flowers and smiles up at the giver. The 
puppy raises its head sleepily and sinks back to slumber 
again. The neighbor passes on and forgets. The night- 
ingale still sings across the road. 

The Boy looks into the south. He remains silent a 
long time. 

“ Mother,” He whispers at last, “on this day uplifted 
I shall draw all to Me.” 

Then He kisses her cheek and goes into the house. The 
fragrance of the roses remains as a memory of Him, but 
the nightingale is not singing. The Mother gazes into 
the south. She is silent a long time. The moon is blown 
into a heap of clouds and lost. 

Mary rises, the forgotten roses fall from her lap, and 
she goes to Joseph. She kneels at his knees, and lays 
her white forehead upon his folded hands. Then she 
sobs bitterly, but no word is spoken. She goes into the 
room where the Dear Brown Head is slumbering, and 
smooths the quilt about His shoulders. On her knees 
she lays her cheek on the pillow beside the Dear Brown 
Head. The moon drifts out again. Behind the house 
the flitting nightingale sings. 

Joseph picks up the little Boy’s white puppy, goes in 
softly, and closes the door. - The good soldier, Michael, 
sets his sentries at the four corners of the house: two 
archangels raimented in the color of chrysoprase, two 
archangels raimented in the color of essonite newly 
broken. Their folded wings are iridescent as the sun- 
stones in the footstool of God, and their eyes are pools 


of peace. 
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The moon slips down behind Mount Carmel, and dark- 
ness broods’ over the earth. On the beach of the western 
sea out of the whispering surges come the wraiths of the 
gods, Pan of the Men of Greece, Oengus Og of the Hol- 
low Hill, Baal cf the Philistines, Freya of the Frozen 
North, Moloch of the Phoenicians, and Vashti of Ind, 
and they stand together upon the still white sands. 


“Let us go,” said Oengus Og of the Hollow Hill, “to 
the town of Nazareth and steal away their Dear Brown 
Head that we may not die the death.” 

They drift across the plain and come to the shut door 
of the tabernacle. 

“Open to us, O Dear Brown Head,” they chant in 
pleached harmonies ravishing with the luring sadness of 
hidden evil. 

Michael and the four archangels suddenly come out of 
the shadows, and with ported spears stand along the flat 
roof of the holy house. At the sight the gods recoil in 
terror and flee back to the heaving of the Midland Sea. 


The Dear Brown Head slumbers. Still upon her knees 
beside His bed the Mother sleeps. In the light from His 
brow she is vermeil and white like a spray of apple blos- 
soms against the topaz twilight of April. Before the 
shut door of the room Joseph kneels and repeats over 
and over his litany of flawless love, 

“© Dear Brown Head! O Dear Brown Head!” 
and the five archangels patrolling the flowing night tell 
always the same litany, 

“O Dear Brown Head! O Dear Brown Head!” 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters as a rule should not exceed six hundred words. 


Books for Children 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I quite sympathize with the viewpoint of Dr. Maurice Francis 
Egan in his discussion of books for children. I was not too 
old to read “Tom Playfair” and “Percy Wynne” and by the 
same token I am not yet too old, if I can find my copies among 
the relics of my youth. I grip the point he makes anent the 
self-respecting boy and yarns not written by the football rules 
of 1920. But I wonder if Dr. Egan misses a point that is 
missed by well-nigh every critic who deplores the lack of one 
or another kind of book in his own generation. Let him con 
these lines from Meredith Nicholson in the Bookman for 
October : 


I write, usually, something which I wish someone else 
would write and save me the trouble. In other words, I am 
guided by a yearning to see some particular thing bound up 
in a book, and if my contemporaries don’t see it and produce 
it, then I tackle the job myself. 


Since the learned Doctor’s contemporaries have not produced 
boys’ books of literary merit, he would have time, before my 
Peter and David are critical, to see his yearnings in that regard 
bound up in at least a five-foot shelf, which should satisfy any 
boy until the years of free and independent choice. Or must I 
fill the demand myself? Lack-a-day! that I could “ Meredith” 
this dearth by my own slow pen! 

Crestwood, New York. L. H. 
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Fooling the Public 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The death of ex-Empress Eugenie has added to the world’s 
stock of knowledge in at least one interesting particular. She 
never said, “This is my little war” in 1870, merely said in 
somewhat bitter recrimination to some general when the short 
contest began to go wrong, “And is it then my little war?” 
and yet she has borne the burden of being charged with levity 
at the brink of the precipice. Thus is history made. Some 
day, perhaps, we shall hear the truth about another phrase I 
always doubted, viz., “ The public be damned.” To my mind 
“The public be fooled” would be better; Barnum said men 
like to be fooled. A story to be attractive at all, must be spiced 
and distorted for them. 

On reading “ The Dark Ages” by Dean Maitland, who stayed 
a convinced Protestant all his life, yet who had the grace to 
tell the truth about the “dark” ages, one can see how a care- 
ful omission of a single word will avail a wilful liar, posing as a 
historian, to provide himself a cornerstone for an edifice of 
slander, how the same end can be attained in a variety of ways, 
and how the devil has many tools and a lie is the handle that 
fits them all. 

I lately saw “The Dark Ages” in the Public Library, so it 
is to be had by all comers for the asking. It would be amus- 
ing for its cleverness were it not too sad, to see how Robertson’s 
“Life of Charles V” is quite full of misrepresentations, 1. e. 
lies; by omitting “bene” in one place he manages to impress 
readers with the ignorance of the very clergy in the “dark” 
ages. He declares that even in monasteries of ‘ considerable 
note,” one missal was all they had, yet says the honest Mait- 
land, he could also have said they had but one chapel or one 
graveyard or one of several other things, for the reason that 
one sufficed, as in the case of a missal. Yet Robertson is hor- 
rified at only one missal. 

Robertson more than any other is responsible for the story 
that few even of the nobility could so much as sign their names. 
“Innumerable” instances in proof exist in libraries throughout 
Europe. Yet Maitland reduces “innumerable” to exactly four, 
and gives all the details of each of the four, so that even four 
seems too much. For those who like reading other books 
than best-sellers, there seem few of more absorbing interest 
than “The Dark Ages.” One sees history in the making, so 
that even children’s histories (p. 73) are used effectively to 
spread the lies. It’s too bad, but the public is fooled by propa- 


gandists and has always been. It is done today. 
New York. Rosert P. GREEN. 


God Knows No Color Line 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In America for September 25 there is a note entitled “God 
Knows no Color Line.” After the example of Christian hero- 
ism given to the world by the beatified martyrs of Uganda 
one would not expect a Catholic university to bar colored 
students from its classes; but such is the case. A cultured 
Negro of my parish, who had spent four years in non-Catholic 
colleges, desired to finish his education with two years at a 
Catholic university. He wished “to finish up in a thoroughly 
Catholic atmosphere,” to quote his own words. When the 
authorities of the university learned of his color, he was in- 
formed that no Negro could be admitted to its classes, even 
though he lived outside the university halls. All races, includ- 
ing the Negro, contribute to the institution, that is less Catholic 
in its membership than Yale or Harvard. Is it too much to 
hope that the broad-minded men, who are charged with its 
direction, will open all Catholic schools to all Catholic men of 
America without distinction of race or color? 


Cleveland. W. S. Kress. 
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The Catholic’s Vote 


N this country, the “ Government” is not an institu- 
| tion, set up by some vague omnipotence, to guide, 
direct and control the citizen. The people are the Gov- 
ernment. Under our political philosophy, governments 
are “ formed among men,” and they “ derive ” their “ just 
powers from the consent of the governed.” True, all 
authority comes ultimately from God, but there is no 
conflict between Catholic teaching and the principles 
enunciated in the Declaration of Independence. In fact, 
these principles were stated and defended by Catholic 
theologians and philosophers centuries before they were 
applied by the troubled American colonies. 

But principles are one thing, and the manner in which 
we base, or refuse to base, action on principle, is quite 
another. If “ we, the people,” are the Government in this 
country, it would follow that the important business of 
government, upon the right conduct of which peace and 
tnie progress so largely depend, should receive no small 
snare of our careful attention. The statesmen who 
founded this Republic thought that Americans would 
always be interested in the Government set up by the 
Constitution, and felt that unless this interest were con- 
tinued and intimate, government could not long en- 
dure. If at the present moment strong tendencies are 
operating to minimize or to destroy the basic principles 
enunciated in our fundamental law, that unfortunate fact 
is due to a widespread lack of interest on the part of the 
people in the delicate and difficult business of govern- 
ment. That these tendencies exist cannot be denied. 
Our fathers, and for three generations their descendants, 
worked on the theory that the less government had to 
do with affairs which by custom and law lay within the 
sphere of individual initiative and enterprise, the better 
both for the Government and for the citizen. But today 
we discuss the propriety and indeed the necessity of the 
Government, and the Federal Government at that, enter- 
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ing into the home to regulate the preparation ‘of the 
bassinette, to examine the teeth of the children, to set 
bounds to the length and quality of their schooling. The 
old political parties, as well as the parties of newer 
growth, are alike tarred with the same stick. They do 
not so much appeal for a program of Marxian Socialism 
as for a program of bureaucratic interference with private 
activities at which Marx himself would probably have 
looked askance. 

If we have reached this un-American stage in practical 
politics, those good citizens who were too busy to study 
politics, too engaged to vote on primary and election 
days, are to blame. Now that the electorate has been 
granted to women, if this same almost criminal indiffer- 
ence continues, the constitutional Government founded 
by our fathers will be gradually transformed into a purely 
pagan government by bureaucracy. As religion is no 
longer a controlling force among the majority of our 
people, statute law is generally recognized as the sole 
cure of social evils. How futile is this cure, history bears 
witness in many a dark page. It remains for us as 
Catholics and as Americans to prevent by an intelligent 
use of the vote any further extension of the un-American 
and, fundamentally, un-Christian, tendency in American 
politics, to invest Governments, State or Federal, with 
powers studiously withheld by their respective constitu- 
tions. 


The Proselyter in France 


HE immense proselyting campaign to Protestantize 

Europe is now in full operation throughout the 
entire extent of the war-stricken countries, with France 
apparently as the main objective. It is being steadily 
carried on, with immense supplies of money, in Poland, 
Hungary, Armenia, the Balkan States; in Italy, Greece, 
Bulgaria, Rumania, Serbia, Belgium; in Austria, Slo- 
vakia, and other lands. In many places it is seconded 
by the local authorities who are playing into the hands 
of the powerful Protestant organizations. In some of the 
more helpless countries the proselyters are acting almost 
the role of conquerors. In Armenia, as the N. C. W. C. 
recently pointed out, thousands of children are being 
brought up as Protestants in orphanages financed with 
American money. Catholic authorities have protested in 
vain against this proselyting carried on in the name of 
charity. The Red Cross relief has here worked perfectly 
into the hands of Protestantism and the Armenians are 
left under the impression that the help afforded them from 
America is due to the Protestant Churches, although the 
money has been contributed equally by Jews, Catholics 
and those of no religious affiliations. 

But France, as a press letter of the Central Society 
suggests, is probably the center of the attack. As early 
as 1913 Dr. John R. Mott had expressed his conclusion, 
at the Protestant congress of that year, that both the 
intellectual elements and the common people throughout 
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Europe were most influenced by what was happening in 
France. Hence the millions of American dollars that 
have been poured into that country, at a time when 
American money has increased manifold in its value. 
Protestant proselyters realize that now is the opportune 
moment when resources can be made to give the largest 
return. 

Thus we are told of a subsidy of $960,000 received by 
the Eglise réformée évangélique for the erection of sixty 
large buildings, and the same organization is at present 
spreading everywhere thousands of pamphlets among the 
Catholic population of France. The Society of Sunday 
Schools, too, received a donation for the printing of 
propaganda literature and the Société Biblique has flooded 
the country with its tracts. The American Protestant 
Episcopal Church, we are further informed, is filling its 
four beautiful orphanages with the children of Catholic 
parents. ‘ Aided by tremendous financial resources and 
reaping success, members of this Church are laboring at 
Chateau-Thierry, Lyon, Grenoble, Toulon, Marseilles, 
Cannes, Strassburg and in Savoia.” The Evangelical 
Peoples’ Mission McCall is erecting buildings at Rouen, 
Amiens and Marseilles. Everywhere, too, the Y. M. C. 
A. and the Y. W. C. A. are dispensing material aid as a 
means of Protestantizing France. It is needless to con- 
tinue the endless details. 

The Union Sacréé was but indifferently observed even 
during the war on the part of the enemies of the Church. 
It means nothing whatsoever today. Never was the 
struggle so hard to bring back Christian sentiment to 
the sufferers from the war. Amid their dreadful difficul- 
ties they are only too ready to adopt the anti-religious 
and Socialistic doctrines of the present day. Protestant- 
ism, whether it wishes or not, is mainly aiding this infidel 
movement. There is need in France, as seldom before, 
of veritable apostles. Those who are seeking devotedly 
to labor for Christ and to promote the great work He 
came to found upon earth, are hampered by the lack of 
means. The low value of French currency will now 
make alms most telling, and all who love the Faith in 
France should come to the rescue. 

The first work to be done is to secure the future genera- 
tion for God. Special attention may therefore be called 
here to the Association for Assistance to War Orphans 
of the Aisne Department. The devastation of the war 
has been followed by the desecration of the proselyter. 
The war orphans of these regions are especially worthy 
of our compassion. The aim of this society is to help 
children whose fathers have died in battle, or have other- 
wise succumbed to the effects of military service. The 
intention is to leave the children, where possible, in their 
own families, but to assist in bringing them up, in placing 
them in suitable education establishments, or in other- 
wise providing for their future. Those desirous to aid 
this noble work, which stands in great need of material 
support, should send their contributions to Madame la 
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Comtesse Turquet de la Boisserie, 95 Avenue Victor 
Hugo, Paris, France. 


Catholic Total Abstinence Societies 


IME has not yet shown the full possibilities of the 

Eighteenth Amendment and the Volstead law. But 
time, as far as it has passed over us since January, 1920, 
proves with no doubtful emphasis, that there is no good 
reason for disbanding our Catholic total abstinence so- 
cieties. 

Derived not from fanaticism but from the teaching of 
the Catholic Church, the principles of these societies 
were and are excellent. Here and there individual out- 
breaks of intemperance in word and act occurred, but for 
those the organizations themselves cannot be indicted. 
Every movement, however praiseworthy, has its little 
fringe of industrious lunatics. The Catholic total absti- 
nence societies were valuable because they induced good 
men to give up, voluntarily, for the sake of their weaker 
brethren, a totally innocent practice and because with 
these weaker brethren they insisted upon practices which 
alone can lead to real reform. They knew that at best 
statute law could do no more than make occasions of 
evil somewhat less accessible, and hence they taught, in 
accordance with the Catholic spirit, the hopelessness of 
reform without prayer and the frequent reception of the 
Sacraments. Further, they held up before a world that 
scoffed but was influenced even as it scoffed, the truth 
that it is good for a man to deny himself, even though he 
be in no immediate danger of filling a drunkard’s grave. 

For these reasons, and for many others, it is well that 
our Catholic total abstinence societies be not only main- 
tained but strengthened. In the course of time, it is fairly 
certain that the Volstead law will discover loopholes now 
unknown; furthermore, since for the purpose of law 
Congress may declare a non-intoxicating liquor to be 
intoxicating, so for the same benign purpose, some future 
Congress may hold that to be non-intoxicating which 
would stagger the head of a seasoned toper. But even 
at present, with our grocers, druggists, chemists, and 
other shopkeepers retailing the “ makings” for home- 
brews, there is reason to fear that intoxicating drinks of 
low grade may be introduced to the notice of children 
hithert» protected against them, at least under the family 
roof. One simple remedy against this evil is to exclude 
these brews from the home, but, unfortunately, simple 
and direct remedies are not always the most willingly 
adopted. When men want to drink intoxicating liquors, 
the chief effect of such laws as are possible in a constitu- 
tional government, seems to be to make these liquors 
difficult to obtain, but not impossible of access. It might 
be possible to destroy the drink-habit absolutely by sta- 
tioning a policeman, by day and by night, in every home 
in the United States. But that line of action would in- 
volve an almost prohibitive expense, and, unless a new 
amendment be adopted, appears to be unconstitutional. 
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Hence, to abandon our interest in Catholic total absti- 
nence societies, under the persuasion that their place can 
be acceptably filled by the Eighteenth Amendment, would 
be a serious error. In a recent report, Judge McAdoo, 
the Chief Magistrate of the New York City courts, stated 
that the “ arrest cases of intoxication ” had nearly tripled 
in the second quarter of the year. From present indica- 
tions the number of arrests in the third quarter will show 
a further increase. This reaction is indicative, possibly, 
of the reaction which may be expected in other parts of 
the country. Surely, there is still sore need of societies 
to teach the value, especially among our young people, 
of voluntary total abstinence, and to emphasize man’s 
constant need of prayer and the Sacraments. 


Yale and the Smith Bill 


HE campaign for the passage of the Smith-Towner 

bill, never slack, is to be carried on during the next 
few months with renewed vigor. A recent bulletin of 
the National Education Association gives assurance of 
this redoubled activity, and likewise expresses the confi- 
dent hope that the bill will be adopted during the next 
session of Congress. The situation is therefore graver 
than at any time during the last twelve months. It 
should be remembered that in principle the Smith-Towner 
bill is not new, that it has been preached with zeal by the 
Association for several years, and that it has enlisted 
many followers. To rest in the vague feeling that “ some- 
thing or other” will defeat this movement, is to court, 
or rather to insure, disaster. Unless all who oppose this 
exceedingly dangerous centralization register their oppo- 
sition with their representatives at Washington, there can 
be little doubt that within a few years we shall find the 
Federal Government in complete control of all the schools 
of the country. 

Perhaps it is not to be expected that the proponents 
of the bill can be deterred by the plain fact of constitu- 
tional denial to the Federal Government of all control of 
local schools. It is also unfortunate that they have 
learned so little from the results of centralized education 
in other countries. In his strong letter against the bill, 
President Hadley of Yale wrote that he had had ample 
opportunity to examine the French and German systems, 
and had reached the conclusion that even in countries in 
which the American constitutional inhibitions had no 
existence, centralization checks rather than promotes edu- 
cational progress. 

Concentration of educational supervision in a national cap- 
ital has always worked badly. This proved to be so in France 
and in Germany, which of itself should warn America that 
in all probability the experiment here would result in the same 
harmful way. All the great pieces of progress of the 
last century were done in opposition to the national incubus of 
a centralized bureau. 

If a centralized educational bureau actually*exercised a 
bad effect even among people so accustomed to centrali- 
zation as the French and Germans, it should be easy to 
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predict what effect it would have among our own people. 

The most objectionable purpose of the bill is its crea- 
tion of an educational bureacracy, an institution utterly 
opposed to the plain provisions of ,the Constitution as 
well as to the spirit of the American people. But its 
financial implications, providing for an initial appropria- 
tion in excess of $100,000,000, cannot be left out of the 
reckoning. No one believes that this appropriation is 
static. Once established, the Department by means of 
machinery which can be readily adapted for political pur- 
poses, might practically dictate the amount of the appro- 
priation. To adopt the Smith-Towner bill means that we 
Americans love bureaucracy so deeply that we are willing 
to pay billions for it. 


The Cry of the Hungry 


AUNT misery is stalking unchecked through Cen- 
tral Europe. Unimaginable suffering, following in 
the wake of months of indescribable privation, painful 
beyond endurance but still growing in intensity, and with- 
out the least prospect of substantial alleviation—such is 
the burden of the heart-rending accounts that are coming 
from Austria. With their industries and means of trans- 
portation at a standstill, their supplies cut off at the 
source, with little or no money, and that of practically no 
value, with the very necessities of life so scarce and so 
costly as to be almost unobtainable, their past is a night- 
mare and their future is black with despair. Wasted 
with hunger, emaciated beyond belief, a prey to disease, 
stricken and crippled for life, the men, women and chil- 
dren of a great people, and a Catholic people, are settling 
down to harrowing torture, and in some cases to slow 
death, by starvation. And as if this were not enough, 
to all this will soon be added the horrors of the coming 
winter. These are the facts. They are common property. 
We have seen the pictures, the helpless children who are 
literally reduced to skin and bones, pitiful beyond de- 
scription, holding out their weak little hands in hopeless 
entreaty. What have we done for them? What are we 
doing for them? 

Our people have responded, and responded generously, 
to unending calls on their charity. Again and again they 
have imposed on themselves privations that no appeal 
might go unheeded. They have sacrificed the pleasures 
of life that others might have life itself. They have 
given up superfluities that others might have its bare 
necessities. And this they have done so often, that they 
might well rest without fear of reproach. But strange 
to say, the habit of generous giving is so strong on those 
who have already done so much more than their share, 
that they will go on with their Christlike charity till 
the end. They need merely to hear of a need to come to 
its aid. To such as these, and to others who have not 
yet done their share, Austria cries out across the seas; 
and Christ stands by and watches, and the words are 
trembling on His lips, “ You did it unto Me.” 
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Literature 


G. K. CHESTERTON: POET 

T is not a particularly inspiring region, this neighborhood 

of London, which Faber fondled in his works as though it 
were a child. And yet, it cannot be wholly devoid of in- 
spiration, for within its rocky and smoke-filled canyons the 
choicest gems of English prose and verse have had their in- 
ception. Poets oftentimes have shunned the haunts of men, 
to seek in solitude and upon a desert plain their cherished 
life of communion with God and nature. However, it is not 
so with Mr. Chesterton. He sees God among the poor and 
the just of that great Babylon, and nature he finds reechoed 
in their lives. We should not be too greatly surprised to 
chance upon him, preaching like St. Vincent Ferrer in its 
mews, but we never could conceive of meeting him in New 
Zealand, quietly passing his days away. No; Mr. Chesterton 
would never make a Trappist. 

Perhaps the first. thing that strikes the reader of any of 
Mr. Chesterton’s works is the generous medley of ingenious 
paradox and pleasant humor with a sound philosophy and 
lofty moral sentiment. Never, perhaps, since the first ap- 
pearance of Sherlock Holmes, has any author created so 
decided an impression upon the usually placid surface of Eng- 
lish literary tradition, as has the author of “ Heretics” and 
“Orthodoxy” and “ The Innocence of Father Brown.” But 
while the essays and romances of Mr. Chesterton are familiar 
to the readers of three continents, his poems have not, for 
some reason, received the same enthusiastic reception. Per- 
haps his colossal success as a prose writer has overshadowed 
his accomplishments as a devotee of the Muses. At any rate, 
the fact is, that as a poet, Mr. Chesterton is not much read, 
and consequently not well known. It is nevertheless extremely 
dificult to form a correct opinion of the man as he really is, 
a colossus among his fellow-men, unless we are in some de- 
gree familiar with his verse. 

Following in the footsteps of Tennyson, Mr. Chesterton has 
taken Old English legend and tradition as the theme of much 
of his poetry, and as a medium for the expression of his own 
philosophy of life. We witness a sharp contrast, however, in 
the characters of the creator of Sir Launfal and of the later- 
day author of “The Ballad of the White Horse.” Tennyson 
re-echoed the uncertain faith of the nineteenth century, 
whereas Mr. Chesterton is the prophet, so to speak, of the 
sincere and abounding faith of the new spiritual renaissance. 
The author’s poetry should be taken, like his prose, in small 
portions, and with a grain of pepper. To be frank, “ The 
Ballad of the White Horse” is disappointing and in many 
places tedious, especially where we least expect to find it so— 
in the fights. The most distinctly Chestertonian portion of 
the work is that in which the fugitive Alfred, when left to 
watch the cakes, becomes engrossed in his own thoughts, not, 
as the accepted version has it, about his campaign against the 
invaders, but rather about the Christian solution of the great 
questions of capital and labor. Alfred, with eye following the 
aged woman afar, reflects: 


For God is a great servant 
And rose before the day; 
From some primordial slumber torn; 
But all things living later born 
Sleep on, and rise after the morn, 
And the Lord has gone away. 
On things half sprung from sleeping, 
All sleepy suns have shone; 
They stretch stiff arms, the yawning trees, 
The beasts blink upon hands and knees, 
Man is awake and does and sees— 
But heaven has done and gone. 


Heretical though the assertion may appear, it is neverthe- 


less true, that Mr. Chesterton’s style is, of its very nature, more 
adapted to verse than to prose. The peculiarities of style, 
verbal repetitions, elflike rhymes and. partial assertions of 
whole truths—which many find irritating in prose, are highly 
permissible in verse. In addition, his faculty of thinking in 
metaphors and of expressing his thoughts in arresting, colorful 
language, would premise a career of more than ordinary 
brilliancy in the world of verse. As a poet, however, Mr. 
Chesterton has one great defect. Poetry is the, child of 
genius, and genius has been ‘defined as an infinite capacity for 
taking pains. But, as everyone knows, taking pains is pre- 
cisely what Mr. Chesterton does not like to do. We cannot 
conceive of his searching for a fortnight for the correct 
rhyme, or of walking the length of London in quest of the 
proper adjective. The consequence of this impetuosity is, 
that while in his verse we frequently find a perfect line, yet, 
we very rarely chance upon a perfectly sustained stanza, and 
we are still waiting for the perfect poem. Perhaps he has found 
its inspiration in the Holy Land. 

Mr. Chesterton has the peculiarity, fortunately or unfor- 
tunately, of choosing at times the most difficult form of verse, 
as in “The Ballad of a Strange Town.” These few lines, 
although scribbled on the back of an envelope while waiting 
for a train in the town of Lierre, bear a conclusion, which is, 
in embryo an apologia of the author’s faith: 


Happy is he and more than wise 
Who sees with wandering eyes and clean 
This world through all the gray disguise 
Of sleep and custom in between. 
Yes, we may pass the heavenly screen, 
But shall we know when we are there? 
Who know not what these dead stones mean, 
The lovely city of Lierre. 


Mr. Chesterton has for many years filled the role of novel- 
ist, essayist, critic, poet, politician and divine with distin- 
guished success. If, as is true, he has not been over-success- 
ful as a writer of serious verse, it is hardly a matter for sur- 
prise, considering his attachment, for so many years, to the 
profession of journalism, and his gradual initiation into the 
slipshod mannerisms of the composing room. Besides, both 
as a poet and as a prose writer Mr. Chesterton has aimed at 
the striking and arresting, rather than at the exact and shaded 
phrase which poetry requires. G. K. C. the journalist might 
well write that when journeying from Eshdud to Yebna, there 
dashed across the celestial dome the “sapphire clarinet of the 
dawn,” but when, in the role of poet, the honorable gentleman 
incorporates such phrases into “ The Wild Knight,” and “ The 
House of Christmas,” he fails miserably. 

However detrimental journalism may be to success in serious 
verse, it does not in any way harm the comic poet; in fact, it 
may add to his chances for success. The absence of those 
qualities which made “Don Juan” the greatest comic poem of 
the generation, does not in any way lessen Mr. Chesterton’s 
success along this line. The ability to write satiric and fantas- 
tic verse has, in his case at least, not been injured by the prac- 
tice of journalism. In fact the great regret is, that he does not 
write more light verse, for it is here that his success as a 
writer of verse will most assuredly rest. The latest collection 
of his verse, brought out in 1916, contains a goodly portion of 
it. In characteristic vein is “The Horrible History of Jones,” 
who had to remove the chain from his dog under the require- 
ments of the Unleashed Cousins act, and then had the dog 
taken away. from him, in accordance with the provisions of the 
Nervous Motorists act. 

Of Mr. Chesterton’s more serious productions, “ The Nativ- 
ity” is considered by many to rank among his finest. We read: 
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The thatch on the roof was as golden, 
Though dusty the straw was and old, 
The wind had a peal as of trumpets, 
Though blowing and barren and cold, 
The mother’s hair was a glory, 
Though loosened and torn, 
For under the eaves in the gloaming 
A Child was born. 


And thou that art still in the cradle, 
The sun being crown of thy brow, 

Make answer, our flesh, make an answer, 
Say, whence art thou come, who art thou? 
And thou come back on earth for our teaching, 

To train or to warn—? 
Hush, how many we know ?-—-knowing only 
A child is born. 

“ The Lovely City of Lierre” is unquestionably his best ballad, 
while in “ Lepanto” we have a splendid poem in a highly chival- 
ric vein. “ The Wife of Flanders,” combining a pleasing mixture 
of pathos and irony, is an especial favorite with many, Mr. 
Chesterton’s love poems, particularly the “Chord of Color,” 
have achieved a fair measure of success, but somehow they lack 
the sentiment and appeal, that is so characteristic of the love 
poetry of William Butler Yeats. ‘“ Bay Combe,” however, is an 
exception. 

It is characteristic of Mr. Chesterton, that he is possessed of 
the blessed faculty of being at the one time both jolly and 
scornful. He can cast opprobrium upon a prevalent social evil 
as well by mirth as by scorn, for his humor is never far away. 
He speaks as the voice of the times; as the interpreter of the 
lowly to those on the avenues. He sympathizes not for, but 
with the common folk, and herein lies the secret of his great 


success. Tuomas F. O’Connor. 


THE PARADE 


Attention and alert! The bugles blow 
Around October’s camps: an old brigade 
Of veteran oaks in russet mail arrayed 
Stands at salute; in flaming squadrons go 
The hedge-hussars, the silver lances glow 
Where agile birches ride in cavalcade, 

And gorgeous maples thrill the glad parade 
With victor gonfalons and gay flambeaux. 


Applause of color hails the Autumn queen 

And forest tents elate her chivalry. 

Brief is her glory, yet her courtesy 

Invites young Spring unto her royal scene, 

Around her courts a child in brown-eyed glee 

Runs and acclaims the pine’s perennial green. 
MicHaet Earts, S.J. 


REVIEWS 


Cor Paternum. JoserH Quirico, S.J. Roma. Editori, Alfieri 
& Lacroix. 

Nine languages, Latin, Greek, Italian, French, English, Spanish, 
Portuguese, German and Polish, have been pressed into service 
to do homage to the noble efforts made during the war by Our 
Holy Father Pope Benedict XV, to alleviate the horrors of the 
conflict, and more especially to relieve the suffering of the 
wounded and the prisoners. The fine volume before us is due 
to the energy and editorial skill of Father Quirico, who con- 
tributes the Latin text of the survey of the Pope’s efforts of 
which the text in the other languages is the faithful translation. 
No better proof could be given of the solicitude of the Pope for 
the victims of the war wherever found. 

Father Quirico’s work is an artistic and eloquent monument to 
the Pope’s world-wide sympathies. It speaks to the eye, for 
after the linguistic triumph of the account of the efforts made by 
the Holy Father in behalf of the sufferers, the most striking 
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feature of the volume is the series of photographs which depict to 
the eye the work carried on in the palace of the Pope himself, in 
the bureaus created by him, for the relief and exchange of the 
prisoners of war. We see the Pope at work, Cardinal Gasparri, 
Archbishop Cerretti, Monsignor Tedeschini, his able and devoted 
assistants at their desk, priests, noble ladies and religious of every 
Order, all engaged in the task, the conception of which came from 
the heart of the Vicar of Christ. In two-hundred pictures, all 
remarkable for their clearness, their variety and interest, we visit 
France, Germany, Italy, the East, and are thus enabled to realize 
the vast scale on which the work of Papal beneficence was carried 
out. Nothing was left undone and the methods used in this 
world-wide campaign of relief show that to zeal and the loftiest 
principles of an enlightened humanitarianism, the Vatican 
united the most modern system of business organization. The 
Pope has been criticized for his conduct in the war. The fine 
volume of Father Quirico, apart from its linguistic and pic- 
torial excellence, has a decided apologetic value. A mere 
glance at it will convince any fair-minded observer of the 
Christ-like charity of the Holy Father. 3. © & 





The Protocols and World Revolution. Including a Transla- 
tion and Analysis of the “Protocols of the Meetings of the 
Zionist Men of Wisdom. Boston: Small, Maynard and Com- 
pany, $1.00. 

The Cause of the World Unrest. 
Sons, $2.50. 

These two books should be read by every person who is 
interested in Christianity and civilization. The first volume con- 
sists of twenty-four documents which purport to be the minutes 
of meetings of Zionists, who foregathered to outline a plan of 
world revolution ‘and dominance in favor of the Jews. The 
protocols take up seventy-three pages and are followed by a 
chapter in evidence of the origin and authenticity of the docu- 
ments. After this there is a most interesting parallelism between 
the protocols and Jewish writings, and then in turn, another 
parallelism between the protocols and certain activities of the 
Jews outside Russia. The documents which were first published 
in 1905 may or may not be authentic, but some things are quite 
certain, as follows: the super-nation, the so-called League of 
Nations, is contained therein; the wretched plan carried out in 
Russia is clearly outlined, and many of the atrocities committed 
in that unhappy country are set down. In estimating these points, 
it is well to remember these facts pointed out by publicists like 
H. A. Gwynne, that eighty per cent of the Bolshevist leaders in 
Russia are Jews, that the revolutions in the countries of Europe 
have been inaugurated and in some cases carried out by Jews, 
that the Bolshevist movement has been chiefly directed by Jews. 
On the other hand, the Jewish press condemns the book as an 
impudent hoax, Intelligent readers can draw their own conclu- 
sions after analysis of the evidence. 

The second book is more pretentious than the first. In the 
preface Mr. H. Gwynne, editor of the London Morning Post, 
sums up its contents this way: 


New York: G. P. Putnam’s 


The pages of this book will trace the threads of a con- 
spiracy engineered by people whose main object has been to 
destroy anything—kings, governments, or institutions—which 
might stand between them and the people they would ex- 
ploit. The main outline of the contents of this 
book is, in brief, that there has been for centuries a hidden 
conspiracy, chiefly Jewish, whose objects have been and 
are to produce revolution, Communism and anarchy by 
means of which they hope to arrive at the hegemony of the 
world by means of some sort of despotic rule. 


Mr. Gwynne declares that there is a Jewish peril, for 


it is easy to prove that a certain section of the Jews in the 
world are engaged in a mighty attempt to destroy the estab- 
lished rule in many countries and to bring this world into 
Communistic brotherhood. The thing is taking place before 
our eyes. 
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At the same time he warns against the wicked mistake of 
ascribing to Jewry as a whole “this mad and dangerous policy.” 
The volume makes fascinating reading. Masons and Jews are 
pictured as playing the game of destruction together, and once 
again, the great part the Jews played in the Peace Conference in 
behalf, not of their religion, but of their nationality, is pointed 
out, quotations being given from Jews themselves to show that 
the League of Nations is a Jewish enterprise, in the words of a 
prominent Jew an “essentially Jewish aspiration.” Ireland plays 
its part in the drama, and there are, too, many parallel passages 
to show how the Jewish problem is working out. It is interesting 
to note that on pages 111 and 113 there is a list of prominent revo- 
lutionists set down, with their nationalities as follows: German, 
1; Lett, 1; doubtful, 1; Russian, 6; Jewish, 41. 

Both of these books are again recommended to the notice of all 
interested in world problems. R. #. F. 





A Manual of the Ceremonies of Low Mass. By Rev. L. KUENZEL. 
New York: Fr. Pustet Co. $2.50. 

The Divine Office. A Study of the Roman Breviary. By 
Rev. E. J. Quicitey. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. 

The candidate for the priesthood, during his last year before 
ordination, has much to occupy his attention. Of imperative 
necessity is a thorough understanding of and familiarity with 
those two important duties of a priest’s daily life, the Mass and 
the Breviary. Though the study of liturgy is part of the theo- 
logical course, during these last few months before ordination, 
it becomes a very personal matter and must be reviewed quickly 
and accurately. These two splendid books are offered as a help 
to this study and review. Father Kuenzel has given more than 
the ordinary synopsis of the rubrics; he has included practically 
all that is even remotely connected with the proper celebration 
of the Mass. The first part of his book is an accurate but brief 
compilation of the rubrics and canons relative to the time and 
place of celebration, the articles required, the vestments to be 
used and the general rules and methods commonly adopted. 
Then follows a very valuable section which he calls “ The 
Scheme.” This takes up by far the greater part of the book and 
consists of an arrangement in parallel columns of the most 
minute points of rubric, custom and method in regard to each 
portion of the ordinary Mass, as well as of the Mass De Re- 
quiem and Coram Sanctissimo. 

The second book is wider and more comprehensive in its 
scope and arrangement. In addition to the canons and rubrics 
governing the recitation of the Breviary, it contains “ Rules 
from Moral and Ascetical Theology,” a brief history of the 
Office and its parts, and some very interesting “ Notes on Some 
Feasts.” The value of Father Quigley’s book is not limited to 
those about to be ordained, but will prove useful for all who 
have the obligation of reciting the Office. In it he has gathered 
together much useful and some quaint and interesting data, ex- 
planatory of the prayers, canonical hours and hymns, which will 


help the priest to fulfil his obligation digne, attente et devote. 
a oe 





Memoirs of Life and Literature. By W. H. Mattock. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. $2.50. 

A book called “Is Life Worth Living ?” which appeared 
some thirty years ago made many of its readers predict that 
the author, Mr. Mallock, who has written these memoirs, would 
end by becoming a Catholic. But after bringing out subsequent- 
ly, several other remarkable books of a Catholic tendency, Mr. 
Mallock became so absorbed in the study of social and economic 
problems that he gradually seemed to lose interest in Catholi- 
cism. The character of his religious opinions at present is not 
very clear, though in the concluding pages of these memoirs, 
speaking of a poetical paraphase of Lucretius he wrote, he con- 
fesses, that he “experienced the full sensation of having be- 
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come a convert to the Lucretian gospel” of pessimism and ur- 
belief. 

The volume is a very entertaining and readable account of 
the author’s literary career, of the notable men and women of 
the later nineteenth century whom he knew, the distinguished 
people he visited and the journeys he made. Mr. Mallock gives 
his reminiscences of Swinburne, Browning, Carlyle, Ruskin, 
Manning, Roosevelt, etc., and describes vividly England’s “ best 
society” during the last half century. The memoirs are rich 
in anecdotes and pen-pictures, and summarize excellently the 
author’s lifelong efforts to combat Socialism. He tells, for in- 
stance, how Canon Farrar, the author of a rationalistic “life” 
of Christ, once complained at an Oxford dinner that, though 
the work had had an enormous sale, “all he got for it himself 
was not more than 300 pounds”, whereat a neighbor remarked 
to somebody else: “ He forgets that in the good old days the 
same job was done for thirty pieces of silver”. In an interest- 
ing chapter called “ Vignettes of London Life” Mr. Mallock 
writes: 

But of all the worlds which, within the avorld, were 
more or less self-cohesive and separate, that in which 
I felt most at home was the Catholic. At any entertain- 
ment given at a Catholic house the bulk of the guests— 
perhaps three-fourths of them—would be Catholics. 
These would be people so closely connected with one 
another by blood or by lifelong acquaintance as to 
constitute one large family. Well-born, well-bred, and 
distinguished by charming and singularly simple man- 
ners, they were content to be what they were, and the 
Darwinian competition for merely fashionable or in- 
tellectual brilliance, however prevalent elsewhere, was 
with few exceptions, to them virtually unknown. Yet 
whenever anything in the way of formal pomp was neces- 
sary, they were fully equal to the occasion. 

He then describes a reception given by Lord Bute to Cardinal 
Manning which was “like a page of ‘Lothair’ translating itself 
into actual life.” It is the author’s conviction that most of those 
opposed to Socialism do not know how to use to the best ad- 
vantage the strong logical weapons they have against the 
specious arguments of the Socialists. W. D. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


October Fiction—Frederick Niven’s “A Tale That Is Told” 
(Doran, $1.90) and George Woden’s “Our Peter” (Dutton, 
$2.00) are readable novels describing family life in England 
today. The central figures in the first are a Glasgow minister’s 
three gifted sons who win distinction, one as an author, a 
second as a painter and the third as a bookseller. Their love 
affairs are also told about. “If it’s in we don’t want it,” remarks 
in inquirer for a book. “We want books that everybody is 
reading.” “Our Peter” is a leisurely account of a young mid- 
dle-class Englishman’s career from infancy to marriage and 
parenthood, the scene being laid in the “ Black Country,” and 
the hero’s little adventures and successes being described in 
considerable detail. In both novels the characterizations are well 
done. George Kibbe Turner’s “Hagar’s Hoard” (Knopf, 
$2.25) is an effective story about an old miser, his fair daughter 
and their law-student cousin who imprison themselves in a man- 
sion in Memphis during a yellow-fever scourge. The steady 
advance of the pestilence and its subsequent invasion of their 
stronghold are vividly described and “ Old Grum’s” sinister per- 
sonality dominates the book——“ Anne” (Lippincott, $1.90), by 
Olga Hartley, is a good story of a whimsical girl, who, though 
not exactly headstrong, is extremely individual and never acts 
or speaks as one might expect. Humor and pathos are mixed 
up in the tale, and there are several clever characters. The in- 
terest is well sustained and the workmanship is careful and 
artistic——“‘ Without Mercy” (Putnam), by John Goodwin, is 
a novel with a villain who is finally brought to justice. The 
story is built around the struggle between a polished criminal and 
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a society woman who has suffered at his hands, and who de- 
votes her life and her fortune to wreaking vengeance. Readers 
are treated fo many thrills before she finally succeeds. 





Coming Books—Among the volumes P. J. Kenedy & Sons will 
bring out this fall is a new work by Father Husslein called 
“Evolution and Social Progress” which evades no difficulty 
and refutes all the gratuitious assertions of Darwinians and 
Socialists regarding man’s origin and development. The same 
firm will publish “The Household of God,” “St. John the 
Evangelist ” and “ Catholic Thought and Thinkers” three books 
by Father Martindale, “The Visible Church” by the Rev. John 
F. Sullivan, “ Science and Morals and Other Essays” by Sir 
3ertram Windle, “For God and for Country” by Michael 
Williams, “The Way of Youth” by Father Alexander, “ The 
Eucharistic Hour” by Dom. G. Green, “The Loyalist” by 
James Francis Barrett, “The Religious Life” by Bede Jarrett, 
O.P., “The King of the Golden City,” an allegorical First- 
Communion story, by Mother M. Loyola, “ Divine Contempla- 
tion for All” Dy Dom. S. Louismet, “A Little Book of Bt, 
Francis and His Brethren” by E. M. Wilmot Buxton, “ The 
Sacred Heart and Mine in Holy Communion,” by Sister Mary 
Philip and “Blessed Oliver Plunkett, His Times and Works 
and Death at Tyburn” by a Sister of Notre Dame. The Mac- 
millan Co. will publish a series of manuals by Dr. Roderick 
MacEachen on “The Teaching of Religion,” “The Parish 
School” by Father Joseph Dunney and “The Story Ever 
New” a life of Our Lord for Catholic schools by Father James 
Higgins. Longmans will bring out a history of “ Modern Ire- 
land in the European System.” The Oxford University has 
published “The Letters of Dante,” translated and edited by 
Paget Toynbee and the S. P. C. K. a translation of “ St. 
s Life of St. Malachy of Armagh.” 


3ernard 
of Clairvaux’s 


A Soldier’s Verses.—Lieutenant R. E. Vernéde, was a literary 
Englishman of French descent who enlisted in the British army 
early in the war and was killed at Havrincourt Wood in the 
spring of 1917. Edmund Gosse, C. B., has now written an ap- 
propriate introduction to his friend’s “ War Poems and Other 
Verses” (Doran, $1.50), the best of which is “ Before the As- 
sault”’, containing these stanzas: 

If thro’ the roar o’ the guns one prayer may reach Thee, 
Lord of all Life, whose mercies never sleep, 


Not in our time, not now, Lord, we beseech Thee 
To grant us peace. The sword has bit too deep. 


We may not rest. We hear the wail of mothers 
Mourning the sons who fill some nameless grave: 
Past us, in dreams, the ghost-march of our brothers 


Who were most valiant whom we could not save. 


We may not rest. What though our eyes be holden, 
In sleep we see dear eyes yet wet with tears, 

And locks that once were, oh so fair and golden, 
Grown grey in hours more pitiless than years . 


Then to our children there shall be no handing 
Of fates so vain—of passions so abhorr’d ; 
But Peace the Peace that passeth understanding 
Not in our time . . . but in their time, O Lord. 


A Thoughtful and Practical “ Mind.”—Father Hull, in the 
Catholic Mind for October 8 gives excellent hints “On Bearing 
the Defects of Others.” We must all thank him for the super- 
abundant matter for the searching examination of conscience 
which he has so forcefully laid before us. Then Rev. Joseph J. 
Ayd, S. J., in the same number writes of “ Crime and the Crim- 
inal” in a brief paper, but one of the sanest and clearest on 
the subject which we have read. He refutes the false views held 
by maudlin sentimentalists with regard to crime and its punish- 
ment. Lastly in “ Nationalism and the Missions” a decree of 
the Congregation of the Propagation of the Faith reminds those 
who work for souls in the mission field that they have under- 
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taken’ this apostolate not to become the agents of their own or 
any’ other government, or the promoters of any worldly policies, 
but solely to win souls to Christ, and that therefore their first 
duty is to impress on those confided to their care the doctrines of 
the Gospel, that they must avoid political propaganda of every 
kind and in all things remember that they are apostles. 
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Gracchus, A Tragedy. By Odin Gregory with an Introduction by 
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Dodd, Mead & Co., New York 

The Wasted Island. By Eimar O’Duffy. 
George H. Doran Co., New York: 


A Poor Wise Man. By Mary Roberts Rinehart. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York: 
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Agnus Dei. By Nancy Campbell. 
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Problems of Today. By Moorfield Storey. $1.50; The Martin's Bie 
of Andrew Carnegie. With Illustrations. $5.00; John Martin’s 
Book for Little Folks, No. 4. $3.50; Accepting the Universe. 
John Burroughs. $2.00; Rose of the Sea. A Romance. By the Coun, 
tess Barcynska. $2.00. 
Henry Holt & Co., New York: 
Coal, Iron and War. A Study of Industrialism Past and Future. By 
Edward C. Eckel. 
The Illinois Centennial Commission, Springfield: 
The Illinois Country. 1673-1818. By Clarence Walworth Alvord. 
The Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore: 
An Economic History of Rome to the End of the Republic. By 
Tenney Frank. 
Alfred A. Knopf, New York: 
Hagar’s Hoard. By George Kibbe Turner. 
Ideals. By H. B. Van Wesep. $2.00; H. 
By Burton Rascoe ; “The American Critic.” 
a Snararey, By F. C, Henderson. 
John Lane Co., New York: 
The Little House. By Coningsby Dawson. 
J. B.Lippincott Co., Philadelphia: 
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An Automatic Script. Taken down by 
Commonwealth. By Edmond Holmes. 


Illustrated by Joseph Campbell. 


$2.25; The Control of 
L. Mencken: “ Fanfare.” 
By Vincent O’Sullivan; 


Cornelli. By Johanna Spyri. P. Stork.  II- 
lustrations in Color by ma L. Kirk 


Longmans, Green & Co., w York: 


An Elementary Histor ra England. By E. Wyatt-Davies. M.A. With 
Illustrations. New dition $1.20. Historic Christianity and_ the 
Apostles’ Creed. By J $2.00; Poems. y Sir Cecil 
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South of Suez. By William Schley Anderson. $3.00. 
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Gregory Thaumaturgus, Address to Origen. By W. Metcalf, D.D., 
3s. 6d.; The Power of Prayer, Being a Selection of Walker Trust 
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Document. Edited by the Rt. Rev. W. P. Patterson, D.D. and Davis 
Russell; A Book About the English Bible. By Josiah H. Penniman, 
Ph.D., LL.D. $2.25. 

National Catholic War Council, Washington: 
Civics Catechism on the Rights and Duties of American Citizens. 
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The Right Rev. Dominic Fenwick, OP. Founder of the Dominicans 
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G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York: 
The Gelden Barque and Weaver’s Grave. By Seamus Kelly. $1.75; 
Never Grow Old. How to Live for More Than One Hundred Years. 
By Dr. L. H. Goizet. $2.00; Without By He By John Goodwin. 
_ 00; Human and Industrial Efficiency. enry Chellew, Ph.D.,D. 

. $2.00; The Cause of World Unrest, By an Introduction by the 
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A Glory of Marylan Poem. By M. S. Pine. $1.00. 

Leonard Simion, Berlin, W. 5 
Leibnitz, pa a - a Realist. By Bernhard Jansen, S.J. 
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Saints and Their Stories. By Peggy Webling. Illustrated by Caryley 
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Neves arry "Lee; The Elfin Artist and Other Poems. By Alfred 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, New Yor 
Idling in Italy. By Joseph Collins. $3.00. 
bt University Press, New Haven: 
he City: A Play. By Paul Claudel. Translated from the French by 


Toh Strong Newberry ; Cataline, His Conspiracy. By Ben Johnson. 
y with Introduction, Notes and Glossary by Lynn Harold Harris, 


EDUCATION 


Train Him for His Social Duties 
HE child who is committed to the teacher’s care is a moral 
being. He is bound by certain laws to his Creator, to his 
neighbor and to himself. There are precepts which he may not 
transgress, commands which he must not violate. He is bound 
by well-defined obligations. If he disobey this law of his 
moral nature, there are sanctions which he must undergo to 
atone for his fault. But he is not alone. He is one in a series, a 
link in a long chain of moral beings. From them he has re- 
ceived his physical being, he lives with them. He is one of a 
race, one of a nation formed of thousands of men like himself. 
He is bound like them by certain historical traditions and 
events. He is to carry on the traditions and the spirit of thous- 
ands of beings who in some way or other have played an his- 
torical part in the world, great or insignificant, but one which 
in its own way has influenced the lives and the fortunes of 
countless others. So then in teaching him, that historical ele- 
ment cannot be neglected. In some way or other, the child 
must be fitted to play his part in life in accordance with the 
historical heritage he has received. He cannot be thrust into 
the battlefield of life as if he were of no age, no time, as if he 
had no historical pedigree, no traditions. While the larger edu- 
cation of the man must make the groundwork of any education, 
for the common humanity between all races and peoples is 
the bond that unites them, he must be educated so as to be really 
in unison with the people among whom his lot is cast, The 
Athenian lad was educated to be the heir of the glories of 
Greece. Long after the stirring epic of the Persian wars, he 
was made to realize that he had to carry on the glorious tradi- 
tions of Marathon, the idealism of the heroes of Platea and 
the three-hundred of Thermopylae. The Roman child of the 
days of Augustus looked back to the traditions of Scipio and 
Regulus. Every French poilu went to the trenches and the 
ramparts of Verdun heir to the glories of the Maid of Orleans. 
The American that is unacquainted with or forgets the heritage 
of Concord and Bunker Hill, of Washington and Lincoln, of 
Belleau Wood and Chateau-Thierry is robbed of his richest 
treasure, and isolated from among his countrymen. The child 

must then be fitted to his historical surroundings. 

Fit THE CuiLp To His Socrat Conpitions. 

E must also be adapted to the social conditions around him. 
If he is not attuned to his historical heritage as it has been 
called, he is an oddity. He is a bit of wreckage cast up on a 
desert island, a seed driven by the wind far from its native 
soil. If he is not prepared to fit in with the social organism 
in which he is destined to play an important part, if he does 
not know its workings, or is out of sympathy with the tasks 
it has to perform, he becomes a clog on the social machinery. 
Through him that machinery loses its efficiency and is robbed 
of its full power. Perhaps even worse may h-ppen. If the 
child is not brought into contact with the problen.s that face the 
society of which he is a member, so that he ignore them, or 
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worse still perhaps misunderstand them, or mistake them to be 
something quite different from what they really are, in spite of 
all his qualities he will do little either for himself or others. 
He becomes a social misfit. 

The world has long marveled at the creation of Cervantes, the 
Knight of La Mancha, Don Quixote. It has heartily laughed 
over him. It admires, even loves him. It respects his fine qual- 
ities, his courtesy, his love of truth and justice, his championship 
of captive damsels and injured knights. The Knight is the soul 
of honor, the ghost of a splendid but vanished past. But he is 
«the one thing that no man can live down, he is perennially and 
monstrously ridiculous. He is out of joint with the times. His 
battered helmet and rickety armor, his Rosinante, his Dulcinea 
del Toboso, his romantic dreams and vagaries, his Amadis de 
Gaul, his high-flown language and his attempted exploits do not 
square with the social conditions in which he lives. His poetry 
and his romance fare poorly when running atilt against the 
hard wooden windmills of fact. 

Many an interpretation has been given of the masterpiece of 
Cervantes. The great story-teller may not have meant to in- 
culeate a pedagogical lesson. But the lesson is present in his 
work. It is this. The battle of life is to be fought with hard 
facts. These facts must be encountered just as they are. They 
must not be tortured into strange shapes and forms to the fancy 
of the fighter. The fighter must be trained to see them .as they 
are and as he will meet them in the contest. Education is a prep- 
aration for life in.the concrete. The American boy and girl of 
today must be prepared to live the life of our times, the life of the 
busy twentieth century tingling with new problems, bristling with 
unheard of possibilities for good or evil. The future is theirs. 
Conservative of all that is ‘best in the past, guardians of the 
splendid heirloom of buried centuries and civilizations, they are 
not to live in a by-gone past. They are to be the men and 
women of the hour. Their teachers must as far as possible and 
as far as-the minds of their pupils will allow, introduce them to 
the conditions of life around them, give them the key at least 
of the social problems they will have to face. 

Warn Him oF OpportTUNITIES AND DANGERS. 

oe everything else in any school, in a Catholic school 

especially, the child committed to the teacher’s care must 
be made a virtuous man. By that we mean no common goodness 
based on the observation of a vague code of man-made morality. 
We mean a goodness based on the Ten Commandments and the 
precepts of the Gospel. But he must also be made a good and 
useful citizen. He must be told that he has duties toward the 
State which he cannot neglect. His social value, his social 
duties and responsibility must be impressed upon him. He 
has to be brought into contact with the problems which sooner 
or later will knock at his door for his solution, for the right 
one, the one needed now. His opportunities as a citizen must 
be clearly presented before his eyes. He must be given then 
the light needed for their interpretation. A new problem, for 
instance confronts our girls today. The ballot is in their hands. 
In those hands it must become a weapon for the good of their 
country. It must become a sword to smite the enemies that are 
attacking the family, the cradle, the school, the home. They 
must be told by competent teachers how to use it, and make it 
a buckler to guard the heirloom of modesty and purity they 
received from their own mothers, a buckler of honor and pro- 
tection. It were a crime to send them forth ignorant of the use 
of such a privilege and such a weapon, while others better 
drilled and more alive to their rights and opportunities use that 
same weapon for destruction. 


CoMBINE THE IDEAL AND THE REAL. 
RAIN our boys and girls for their duties as citizens. High 
ideals must be presented before them. But even these must 
be brought down to the level of the facts which they will have to 
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face. High ideals alone will not suffice. Idealism divorced from 
life makes the Don Quixote, the visionary, the dawdler and the 
dilettantist. Realism alone, facts alone make the soulless Grad- 
grind. They rivet a man to the earth. They clip his wings 
and dwarf his spiritual powers. It is the combination of the two 
that gives the world its great men. The idealist Columbus dreams 
of a New World. The realist of the Santa Maria discovers an 
unknown pathway through the western seas. 

Not without reason did Cervantes join the practical Sancho 
Panza in strange fellowship with the romantic Knight of the 
Mancha. The master is the dreamer of dreams, the squire is 
the clear-headed calculator of the commonplace. The Knight 
lives in the airy castle of fairyland, Sancho stays close to the 
common roadside of life in touch with life’s concrete problems, 
real and intimate, even if at times, commonplace and dull. Edu- 
cation prepares for life. Life is not all commonplace, neither is it 
all romance and poetry. The lofty crests of vision should domi- 
nate it and lift the eyes of the toiler to their sun-kissed tops. But 
it is in the valleys and the lowlands that life’s real work is done. 
For that work men must be trained. Education then must be 
socialized, and men must receive the education given them as 
a trust to be used for themselves, but also for others. To over- 
train or to undertrain our boys and girls for the work, t leave 
them unfitted in any way for their life’s tasks, tasks that must 
be done as God wills and society needs, is an educational blunder, 
always dangerous, sometimes irreparable. 

Joun C. Revitte, S. J. 


SOCIOLOGY 


Welfare Work in the Church 

ATHOLICS have been freely criticized because they do not 

offer the material advantages that are often held out by non- 
Catholic agencies. A great deal has been said about what the 
Church does not do. But the more important matter, of which 
not so much has been said, is, what Catholics can do, and what 
Catholics should do. I believe that the social work is import- 
ant, that there are many social problems to be solved, but, I 
believe that nothing can be done satisfactorily on the basis of 
the sporadic attempts we have been making up to the present. 
A new and radical departure is needed. 

A present all such work is either diocesan or parochial. It is 
for the most part “charity work” in the strict sense. But to 
be effective, most of this work should be done within bounds that 
lie midway between the diocesan and the parish lines. Parish 
lines are too narrow for effective work. Diocesan lines are too 
bulky for effective administration. We need some system 
comparable to the county system which we find in civil life. In 
civil life we have, on the one hand, many cities drawn together 
into one county, and on the other, we have the State divided into 
several counties. Court work would be too complicated if each 
city had its Grand Jury; too unwieldy if there were but one 
Grand Jury for an entire State. 


THe SocrAL CENTER. 


HAT we need in Catholic social work is a social center, 

not for each parish, but for every city, or several centers 
in our great cities, under the care and supervision of the central 
diocesan bureau. The work of a social center should be co- 
extensive with the Faith in each city. There should be no par- 
ish lines; there should be no national lines. Often we hear the 
story: “Oh, let the Italians, let the Poles, take care of their 
own people. They are having too much done for them.” The 
non-Catholic social worker does not say this. He does not con- 
fine his work to his own particular nationality. He takes any 
one upon whom he can exert any kind of influence. We criti- 
cize non-Catholic settlement houses; we tell children not ‘to at- 
tend them, because the atmosphere is un-Catholic, if not pos- 
itively anti-Catholic. We tell them what not to do, but we offer 
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them nothing instead. It is our duty to offer them a Catholic 
social center, just as it is our duty to provide a parish school. 
And our work should be for all without question, without 
exception. 

So much for the scope of the work. What should be its 
organization ? While the social center should embrace in its 
work the parishes of the entire city or district, any one can 
realize that it would be a practical impossibility for three or 
four parishes, or three or four pastors to dictate its policy. The 
policy, care, supervision and authority of the social center in 
every city in the diocese should be diocesan. The diocese 
should have a central bureau, a “ Bureau of Catholic Welfare”. 
This bureau should have direct charge of, and authority over, 
every social center in the diocese. The director of the dio- 
cesan bureau should formulate all the policies, take care of the 
finances and supervise the work of the social center in each 
city of the diocese. Obviously, the director of the diocese can- 
not attend to the work personally in every city. He should ap- 
point a head of the social center who would be responsible to 
him alone and through him to the Bishop. 

Of course the question will rise “How will the project be 
financed ?” Therein lies the difficulty of the whole matter. 
There seems only one practical way in which this can be taken 
care of. Let the finances of the social center be arranged pro- 
portionately, as is the cathedraticum. The social center serves 
the entire city, or in the case of a large city, a certain number 
of parishes in a given section, and it serves these parishes in 
proportion to the numbers of their respective population. There- 
fore, let the parishes support the social center to this extent and 
degree. Let the Bishop fix a definite sum each year to be paid 
monthly by the parishes to the director of the diocesan bureau 
of Catholic welfare. Let this amount be fixed for each parish in 
proportion to the amount of the cathedraticum which each par- 
ish pays. In this way the diocesan bureau can pro-rate the ex- 
penses of the social center among the several parishes served. 
It will, of course, be left for each parish to raise the money in 
any manner it sees fit. The day of large institutions, of diocesan 
size, is passing. Orphanages, asylums, homes, are today a 
necessary evil, not to be unduly extended. The day of personal 
contact and individual effort has arrived. The tendency is to 
place children in private families, not to gather them in huge 
orphanages. And so all along the line. Our efforts should be 
directed to personal contact with the people, of smaller but 
more numerous agencies. We cannot hold back progress; we 
should not try. The Church has always been in the forefront of 
progress. Let us keep her there in this matter of social work. 

Work OF THE CENTER. 

HAT should be the nature of this social work ? The Catho- 

lic social center in each city should always be a “ center”; 
the center of all welfare work which is not strictly parochial. 
It need not, and should not, interfere with any parochial work. 
Take the St: Vincent de Paul Society, for example. The work 
of this Society would still be left; it would still be parochial. 
The social center would not attempt to alleviate poverty in 
families. Wherever the two activities come in contact they 
should co-operate, not conflict. The work of the social center 
Its first work would be 
to erect and maintain a Catholic settlement house, similar in its 
construction and in its work, to the Y. M. C. A. buildings, 
which we see in every city in the country. It would have its 
gymnasium, its various clubs for young men, for young women, 
for boys, and for girls. It would have its classes in hasketry, 
millinery, dressmaking; civil service classes in which men could 
prepare, for instance, for post-office and other examinations. 
The work of the social center would be universal, not confined 
to any one class. There would be divisions for the men, and 
for the women, and most important of all, there would be the 
work among the children. There would be special work for the 
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non-English speaking groups, classes in Americanization, even- 
ing school and catechetical work. 

Objections to this will be offered, I am sure, and difficulties 
will arise I know, in carrying it out. These difficulties cannot be 
solved on paper before they arise, but they can be worked out 
with time and patience, as many other difficulties have been 
solved in the past. How many difficulties faced the pioneer 
advocates of the parish school, how many objections were raised, 
and barriers placed. But courage will face every objection, 
patience will solve every difficulty. The object we should hold 
out before us is, not how easily this will be accomplished, but 
that the work is there for us to do. 

There are special lines of social work which the Catholic social 
center ought to take up. There ought to be a Catholic Legal 
Aid Society, where, with a note from his parish priest, a man 
really poor, could obtain free legal advice. Catholic lawyers 
are, aS every priest knows, always ready to take up a worthy case 
without a question of fee. They would certainly be glad to or- 
ganize as part of the diocesan social machinery to do their 
part when needed. There could be and should be a Catholic 
Medical Aid Society along similar lines. The Catholic doctor 
is the most charitably inclined man in the world. He gives 
actually a great deal of his professional services for charity, 
but it would be to the advantage, both of the poor in need of 
medical aid, and of the medical profession, if the doctor could 
arrange certain hours each week for charitable work. The 
Catholic social center could then send to the doctor any poor 
person coming with a note from his pastor. The same thing 
may be said of dental work, and the idea might be carried out 
in other lines as well. Finally, there is the court work in each 
city, and this work could be best taken care of through the 
Catholic social center. 


THE Bonp oF UNION. 


NITING all the Catholic social centers is the diocesan 

bureau of Catholic welfare, with direct charge over every 
social center. This bureau would handle problems that could 
not be handled properly by the local centers, and care for all 
work of a charitable and social nature which is diocesan in its 
scope. It would regulate matters of policy and co-ordinate as 
far as possible and bring into co-operation, all Catholic agen- 
cies, other than the social centers just described. It would urge 
co-operation between hospitals, institutions and other organiza- 
tions in the diocese. Finally, it would assist and direct Catholic 
lay societies in any and every work of Catholic activity which 
they might undertake. 

Such might be the scheme of Catholic welfare work in each 
diocese. With organization of this nature, and with the effective 
work which it could do, the gain to Catholic social work would 
be incalculable. Peter BALDWIN. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


The Ethical Aspect of the 
Hunger Strike 
I* the September Studies, the Irish Quarterly, Father P. J. 
Gannon, S.J., discusses the ethical aspect of the hunger strike. 
“The moving drama of Brixton jail has again focussed attention 
on the question of the hunger strike. And though the con- 
science of the Irish nation in general has by now come to endorse 
this method of protest against the evident and extreme injustice 
of. British rule in Ireland, there are many individuals left who 
question the abstract morality of refusing food even unto death.” 
Father Gannon continues, striking at a difficulty that has been 
urged against Lord Mayor MacSwiney: 


The whole essence of the present position is that an ex- 
ecutive, repudiated by the Irish nation, claims the right to 
arrest and to imprison, with entire disregard of constitutional 
forms the very men who do represent the will of Ireland 
and are endeavoring to vindicate her liberties. And this con- 
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sideration invalidates at once the objection that the hunger- 
strike will make all legal sanction impossible. It will only 
kill at best the immoral and illegal sanction of bayonet law. 
. That it will weaken the arm of legitimate government 
acting justly is neither demonstrated nor demonstrable. 


After formulating the principle of intention Father Gannon 
declares: “ But no hunger striker aims at death. Quite the con- 
trary; he desires to live. He aims at escaping unjust detention 
and to do this is willing to run the risk of death, a very dif- 
ferent frame of mind from that of the suicide whose object is 
to escape from a life that has grown hateful to him.” The 
learned author of the article pursues his topic with vigorous 
logic and many apt illustrations, calling upon such distinguished 
theologians as Suarez and Lessius in vindication of his position. 
Among those who praise the article is W. H. K., the writer of 
the literary notes of the London Tablet whose conservative 
pages have been thrown open to a discussion of the MacSwiney 
case. In its issue of September 25 the Tablet notes that 
“Catholicus Secundus” reminds readers of the London Times 
of the action of the Standing Committee of the Irish Hierarchy, 
which warned the British Government that it would be re- 
sponsible for the death of the Mountjoy hunger-strikers, 





Vincentian College Organizes 
Million-Dollar Drive 

ATHOLICS of today are faced with an entirely new prob- 
lem. We have outgrown our old facilities for higher edu- 
cation, and provision must with the utmost haste be made to 
accommodate ourselves to the existing educational needs. Our 
colleges are everywhere overcrowded, and in many places have 
refused scores of excellent Catholic students for whom they 
could find no accommodations. New standards also are set. 
Hence the campaigns for funds begun on all sides are an abso- 
lute necessity, and Catholics will no doubt generously respond. 
We have recently noted the Worcester Holy Cross campaign, 
which we are now advised is well under way, and is promising 
the most gratifying results. Just now comes the announcement 
of an intensive drive by St. John’s College, Brooklyn, for a 
million dollars. This is necessary to maintain its standing as a 
“Grade A” college, and to make suitable provisions for its 
students. The Very Rev. John W. Moore, president of this 
institution, successfully conducted by the Vincentian Fathers 

for the span of fifty years, thus states the situation: 

As a result of a recent ruling of the State Board of 
Regents, requiring that a “Grade A” institution of learning 
must have a productive endowment of $500,000, St. John’s 
finds its standing as a university threatened. For that reason 
it was decided to ask the communities which the school has 
served for over half a century to endow the institution, 
thereby preserving its standard to future generations. 

The crowded condition of the school today has also made 
it necessary to provide $500,000 for erection of new buildings 
and also for purchasing more equipment. 

Chairman of the executive committee directing the activities 
of the various forces in the field is the Hon. William E. Kelly; 
vice-chairman is Mrs. William H. Good. St. John’s headquar- 
ters are at 182 Montague street, Brooklyn. 





Apportionment of 

Army Chaplains 

HE Adjutant General of the army, Major General P. C. 
Harris, announces the appointment of eighty-nine new 
chaplains for the regular army. This is in conformity with the 
Reorganization law which provides for 240 chaplains, or one to 
each 1,200 men. Tlie new selection was made out of 300 ap- 
plicants, after a careful examination by different boards of 
officers, as to their professional, mental and physical qualifica- 
tions. The proportion of appointments according to denomina- 
tions was tentatively fixed by the Secretary of War, Baker, 
at twenty-five per cent for Catholics, seventy per cent for 
Protestants, and five per cent for others that cannot be strictly 
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apportioned. The conclusions, we are told, are based on a 
careful study of census reports. Here are the figures accord- 
ing to the actual appointments made, and in the order in which 
they are listed: Baptist, North, 10; Baptist, South, 7; Congre- 
gational, 3; Disciples, 4; Episcopal, 1; Lutheran, 5; Methodist, 
North, 12; Methodist, South, 10; Presbyterian, North, 8; 
Presbyterian, South, 2; Cumberland Presbyterian, 1; Re- 
formed, 1; Roman Catholic, 22; United Evangelical, 1; 
Unitarian, 1; Colored Baptist, 1. It will be noticed that as 
many chaplains are given to the combined Methodists, North 
and South, as to the Catholics. The combined Baptists, North, 
South and Colored, are short of our own number by four 
chaplains only. 


A National Memorial 
by the K. of C. 

HE latest work decided upon by the Knights of Columbus 

at the final session of the meeting of the supreme board 

of directors is the erection of a $5,000,000 national memorial 
building to be offered to the American Legion. This sum repre- 
sents the balance of the K. of C. war fund, and is to be used 
to endow, erect and equip a building on a suitable site in Wash- 
ington, to be secured by the American Legion, preferably by 
act of Congress. Explaining the motive of the offer, Supreme 
Knight James A. Flaherty, said: 

We believe that a national memorial in Washington for 
our hero dead is appropriate and necessary, and we believe 
that the memorial should serve a useful as well as a senti- 
mental purpose; furthermore, the national capital needs the 
kind of building we propose to erect for the Legion. Our 
gift will probably save the taxpayers of the nation from 
providing a memorial building in Washington and also 
obviate the necessity of drives for this purpose. We know 
from scores of representative expressions that the offer has 
met with the approval of the donors of the K. of C. war 
fund. 

The American Legion, through its representative, has greeted 
this offer as “the finest ‘ever made the Legion.” It will be a 
memorial fitly crowning also the war work of the K. of C. 





Why the Student Visits 
to Parish Schools? 

HE plans of the American Catholic Students Foreign Mis- 

sion League have been fully outlined in America. The 

question asked: “ Why should the seniors and juniors of our 

colleges come to our parish schools and instruct the children 

on their duties in the mission cause ?” is thus answered by a 
Religious teacher: 


If I explain these things to the children, asking them 
for their prayers and sacrifices, they look upon such ad- 
monitions as part of my daily life; I am only doing what 
is expected of me. But if you, who are in the world, 
a lay person, think these things of enough importance 
to give your time to them, the topics of which you 
treat are implanted firmly in their minds. 

These is still another consideration and that is the benefit ac- 
cruing to the youthful orators themselves in their semi-annual 
visits to the parish school. The zeal they would communicate 
they must first feel themselves. There is no measuring the good 
that will ultimately be derived from this effective means of 
spreading the fire which Christ came to kindle upon earth. 








Two Letters from 
Austrian Nuns 

A MONG the letters received by us telling of the dire need 
in Austria are two from the Sisters of Mercy. One is sent 
from the orphanage of St. Ann, in Steyr. The devoted nuns 
promise the prayers of their little ones for all who will help 
them to save their piteous charges. Prices of food are fat ulous, 
as reckoned in the depreciated Austrian currency, and meat is 
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unknown to the children, since they never receive it the whole 
year round. The purchase of coal is unthinkable for them, and 
wood can be had only at a great sacrifice. We need not men- 
tion the difficulty of procuring shoes and clothing. “Must we 
discontinue our work for the poor?” they plead with us. Yet 
the Catholic institutions are oases amid the popular corruption 
that has become widespread under such conditions. At the same 
time comes a letter from the Sisters’ hospital in that same city. 
Prices have risen from fifty to two-hundredfold, the superior 
writes, and there is as yet no hope of any betterment in sight. 
There is question here of a public hospital, yet the money ob- 
tained hardly suffices for the necessary food, leaving nothing to 
provide for clothing. “If our need were not so great we cer- 
tainly would not come as beggars,” the good Sister adds, and 
we can well understand. “May the Lord give the reward, but 
we shall pray for our benefactors.” Gifts will be gladly for- 
warded from the AMERICA office. 





Russian Jews and 
Bolshevism 
ge its column of foreign news the American Israelite quotes 
from a London Jewish paper regarding the suffering of the 
Jews under Russian Bolshevism, and adds: 


When, for instance, the Soviet limited trading, be- 
cause it was regarded as a capitalistic abuse, it doomed 
three-quarters of the Russian Jews to penury, and as 
the Jews were unable—because not permitted by the 
peasants who for generations had been soaked with 
anti-Semitism—to turn to agricultural pursuits, like 
non-Jewish traders, they lacked even the chance of 
retrieving their fortunes. Worse, still, the disestab- 
lished traders became apt material for industrial con- 
scription—that peculiar product of the “rule” of the 
proletariat. Indeed, according to the writer we have 
alluded to, nearly all Jews were dragged into the con- 
scription net. “A terrible hunt,” we are told, “ began 
for the Jewish masses, carried out by military groups 
of the Red Army with the willing help of all the anti- 
Semitic mob,” and bitter were the experiences of the 
conscripts. This writer estimates that no less than 
ninety-eight per cent of the forced laborers in Kharkoff 
are Jews. The least resistance marks them down as 
counter-revolutionarics in _ Bolshevist eyes, and they 
are shot out of hand. And this is the movement which 
is said to be engineered by Jews for Jewish objects ! 
More tragic still, the very victims of this terrible 
tyranny are assailed as its architects and punished ac- 
cordingly. Could irony farther go ? 

Yet there is doubtless an explanation for all this. That many 
of the Bolshevist leaders are Jews by race no one will deny, 
though they have certainly cast aside whatever religion their 
forefathers may have practised. It is equally clear, as Rabbi 
David Goldberg states, in the Texas Jewish Herald, that Bol- 
shevism of necessity deprived the great body of the. Jews of 
their sole occupation in Old Russia, that of middlemen. Those 
who still can practise this function do so as profiteers at enor- 
mous gains, which can add little to the love of the people for the 
entire class of middlemen in Bolshevist Russia. The peasants, 
from whom many of the Red troops are conscripted, have defied 
Bolshevism on the lands they have seized, and in the army 
itself may at times readily vent their anger upon the Jewish 
populations. There is moreover a great class bitterness among 
the Jews themselves, while Jewish Bolshevist leaders are mer- 
ciless against all suspected of bourgeois sympathies. Even their 
own fellow-Socialists were lined up by them against the walls 
and shot, as counter-revolutionaries, on the least provocation. 
Finally we must be careful to distrust all reports from Bolshevist 
Russia until we find them substantiated by unassailable evidence, 
that so we may do full justice to all parties. For the above 
details there is no reference given, except the authority of news- 
papers only, the weakest and the least reliable. We must seek, 
without prejudice, to find the facts. 
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